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Editorial Comment 
WHAT IS MAN? 


ONE cannot view the various stresses of our time without feeling 

the necessity for stern and critical revaluation of our spiritual 
and moral resources. Disquieting evidences of conflict and aggression, 
fear and distrust, argue serious breakdown among those forces making 
for conciliation and restraint. Small wonder, then, that many of those 
who are by training and disposition most competent to appraise and 
inform our plight have, upon scrutiny, deplored “mere man-made” 
efforts at attainment of balance. Thus, according to the terms of this 
mood, the more impassioned the attempts at self-deliverance, however 
sober or sincere, the more blatant the manifestation of man’s unre- 
generate presumptuousness, which is the sin of pride. 

Surely no objective reading of the record of contemporary history 
would allow us to enthrone the motto “Peace on earth among men of 
good will” as the hallmark of our time when, over the gamut extending 
from international to private, personal encounter, there has been so 
painfully little evidence of either. For all the moribund tendencies 
which the record reveals, nonetheless, it cannot yet be said that man 
is dead. The need of revival is clearly indicated. One suspects, how- 
ever, that such revival will not be achieved by the simple expedient 
of man’s running away from himself in piously abusive disavowal of 
the worth or potential of his own humanity. 

That such humanity, for its optimum expression, needs perspective 
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which is nothing short of divine is almost irrefutable platitude. To 
assume that redemption can take place only at the point of abdication 
by man of human responsibility seems, at the other extreme, to border 
upon the blasphemous. Perhaps, indeed, solution is not to be had in 
either/or formulae involving God and man. Some have insisted that, 
given a chastened humanist position, there can be gloriously discovered 
the power of God within man. But lest, in the present climate, the 
mere label discourage serious engagement, it ought at least be men- 
tioned by way of prolegomenon to any theological synthesis that, for 
all man’s inhumanity, God made him “for a little while lower than 
the angels, [and] crowned him with glory and honor.” 

Such a fact, on the record, should certainly prompt repentance. 
It should also involve accountability and positive achievement. 


L. E. W. 














Types of Humanism 
By WiLii1AM Stuart NELSON 


F OR the purposes of this discussion I have selected six types of 
humanism, and shall use the designations Sophist Humanism, 
Renaissance Humanism, Philosophical Humanism, The New Human- 
ism, Religious Humanism, and Naturalistic Humanism.’ It would be 
incorrect to identify humanist thinking exclusively with these types 
for it can be safely assumed that at no time in the history of human 
thought has a humanist leaning been absent. The method here em- 
ployed, as will appear, is descriptive and not critical. 


SopHist HUMANISM 


One contemporary humanist describes the dictum of Protagoras, 
“Man is the measure of all things,” as the Emancipation Proclamation 
of the human race, but in doing so is doubtless giving the maxim an 
interpretation which is his own. For it would prove very dangerous to 
rest the freedom of the race upon the Protagorean thesis of the 
absoluteness of perception. To give Protagoras credit for the first clear 
assertion of the fifth-century discovery that knowledge is relative is 
not for that reason alone warrant for calling him the father of human- 
ism. 

The humanist has sensed, however, the more important fact that 
the temper which led Protagoras to express himself in his ambiguous 
and still warmly debated sentence is the true humanist mood. It was 
a temper which not only Protagoras but his fellow Sophists, in varying 
degrees, wrote into the fragments of literature we have left of them 
and into the reports of their more illustrious contemporaries. 

The contribution of the Sophists to the humanist spirit is substan- 
tial. Humanism, as a philosophy weighted heavily on the side of protest, 
requires for development an atmosphere of free inquiry and discussion 
to which the Sophist movement gave definite form. Taking advantage 
of such an atmosphere, the Sophists struck at tradition and naive 
dogmatism and courageously attempted to intellectualize life. They 


1Comte’s Positivism, which finds mooted inclusion in some lists of humanist systems, 
is omitted from this discussion on the basis of economy. 
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were pioneer enough to turn from ultimates to the limited and sub- 
ordinate, to interest themselves in the everyday concerns of men and, 
indeed, to encourage men to occupy themselves with themselves. There 
is little wonder, then, that Protagoras was led to agnosticism con- 
cerning the existence of the gods, which attitude he delicately ex- 
plained on the basis of the obscurity of the problem and the shortness 
of life, and that Sophism generally destroyed the mental foundation 
upon which polytheism rested, thus preparing the way for the religious 
conceptions of Socrates, Plato, and the Stoics. 


The Sophist’s definition of life’s most important problem as that 
of achieving virtue is certainly congenial to humanism and even his 
serious emphasis upon form in writing finds echo in a humanism near- 
ly two thousand years removed from his day. 


RENAISSANCE HUMANISM 


Italy 


If Sophism led to the skepticism of Gorgias and, as the historian 
states, affected adversely the welfare of Greek society, there were 
still to follow the flowering of the Athenian period, Rome, and the 
birth of Christianity. The Middle Ages, too, were not without their 
glory, and throughout the nearly two millennia which separated Soph- 
ism and the Renaissance there was some trace, though intermittent and 
undefined, of the humanist spirit. With Petrarch and Boccaccio hu- 
manism burst like a flame upon the world. 


The soil for Renaissance Humanism was well prepared in the 
Middle Ages mainly in the contrasts to what was to follow. Other- 
worldliness, the yearning for personal immortality, belief in man’s 
inherent evil, theological dogmatism, ecclesiastical authoritarianism, 
sacerdotalism, asceticism, faith as opposed to reason—these were forces 
against which the revolt came in the form of humanism, for Renais- 
sance Humanism was a revolt. 


One of the many sides of Renaissance Humanism was its deep 
devotion to the literature of Greece and Rome. It was the object of the 
earliest humanists to restore fine literature to the high and purifying 
position of influence which it had once occupied. Thus, Boccaccio 
defends the “divine art” of poetry against the criticisms of monks 
and others who imputed grossness and immorality to it. 
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The very significant effect of this study of ancient literature was 
the influence of paganism upon the period, claiming for itself a life- 
giving power no less than that of Christianity itself. The church felt 
this secular influence in the fact that relatively few scholars in the 
early period took orders. Later humanism was so universal that church- 
men could not escape and even the Papacy itself was completely pa- 
ganized. The passion for a pagan ideal, moreover, undermined inward- 
ly the Christianity of many and left them without fear of God or 
restraint before man. This condition obtained particularly in the Papal 
court, and caused it to be subject to denunciation by the lower clergy 
and religious revivalists, of whom Savonarola was one. A breakdown 
of morality was certain to follow, and the testimony is abundant that 
intemperance and immorality flourished among the humanists. 


Here was posed the critical problem for the philosophers of the 
period. Few regretted the decay of a dualism that set flesh against 
spirit or denied themselves an attack upon the theology and in- 
stitution which perpetuated it. All rejoiced in the conception of 
human personality which Pico della Mirandola so nobly expressed in his 
Oration on the Dignity of Man. But the all-enveloping influence of 
paganism, its threat to the religion of the Fathers and its unwholesome 
influence upon the morals and manners of the times, stirred a deep 
uneasiness in the minds of many. There must be a meeting point for 
the two great influences of Christianity and paganism, they thought, 
and they sought it, not without some success. Nothing, however, could 
overcome the basic antagonism which lingered between some professors 
of the new learning and unmoved Christians. 


One cannot follow that struggle here—a warfare quite akin to that 
inspired by the Sophists in their time—or adequately assess its fruits. 
One can pay tribute to the liberal spirit which characterized humanism 
and be grateful for the emancipation it brought from theological ped- 
antry and the self-stigmatism which it inspired. On the other hand one 
must regret the allurement of form which robbed writing of substance, 
the failure to pass from protest to the creation of a finer society, the 
unbridled liberty which placed strain upon character, and the oppor- 
tunity humanism missed to inspire in Western men the lasting dignity 
and nobility which the greatest among the Italian humanists so elo- 
quently praised. 
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The Oxford Reformers 


The lectures and sermons of John Colet, upon his return to England 
from Italy, reveal in numerous ways the influence of the new learning 
upon him, including his emancipation from Scholasticism. He scarcely 
quoted from the Fathers or Schoolmen. 

His purpose, too, was new to his curious and critical audience at 
Oxford, for he laid aside the customary display of skill in dividing 
the New Testament texts into its many meanings and concerned him- 
self with the practical meaning of the writings. Colet’s interest was 
less in logical completeness than in the practical concerns of men. He 
bore the humanist mark of an earnest zeal for thoroughgoing moral 
reform in ecclesiastical circles. To Colet’s words on this subject might 
be added his admonitions on humility to Cardinal Wolsey given in 
his sermon of installation, which admonitions, it need not be added, 
were to no avail. 

Colet, in common with the other Oxford Reformers, belonged to 
that school of Renaissance Humanists which sought the use of classical 
learning for the enrichment of Christian understanding and the Chris- 
tian life. In Italy he was brought closer to the person of Jesus through 
the simple record of his life in the ancient languages, without the en- 
cumbrance of endless Scholastic propositions. Upon the death of Colet, 
Erasmus wept and Thomas More wrote, “For generations we have not 
had amongst us any one man more learned or holy.” 

Thomas More’s great hero was Pico della Mirandola, some of 
whose works he translated into English. Through Pico he saw the 
weaknesses in ceremonial and external religion and was dissuaded 
from his earlier intention to become a Carthusian monk. He did not 
shrink even in the face of ridicule and sinister warnings to take a 
forthright position on religious questions of more than ordinary deli- 
cacy. But through Pico, also, More saw the possibility of a life rising 
beyond revolt against evil to the level of genuine piety. It was Pico 
in Italy who had devoted his life to the harmonizing of the Christian 
and classical traditions. He was a good teacher for More in this matter, 
and More was an apt student. 

The protest of Thomas More, as all who know his Utopia under- 
stand, went beyond matters ecclesiastical to those social and political— 
and here is excellent fruitage from the humanist tree. 

The kinship of Erasmus to the new movement, humanism, can be 
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1Quoted by J. A. Froude, Life and Letters of Erasmus (New York, 1899), p. 121. 
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pointed to briefly, if inadequately. Principally, he stimulated a zeal 
for learning. In addition to his own many writings, he excited emu- 
lation and encouragement in those devoted to the New Learning. It 
is further said that scarcely any writer of that day would venture 
to publish a work without seeking the advice of Erasmus. What is 
said of his influence upon England can thus be said likewise of the 
countries of the Continent in varying degrees. 

The humanist spirit of protest against evil in the church found in 
Erasmus an able exemplar. In his comment on Matthew, chapter 23, 
he says: 

You may find a bishop here and there who teaches the Gospel, though life 
and teaching have small agreement. But what shall we say of those who destroy 
the Gospel itself, make laws at their will, tyrannise over the laity and measure 
right and wrong with rules constructed by themselves? Of those who entangle 
their flocks in the meshes of crafty canons, who sit not in the seat of the Gos- 
pels, but in the seat of Caiaphas and Simon Magus—prelates of evil, who bring 
disgrace and discredit on their worthier brethren?! 

If the clergy fell heavily under the cutting comments of the notes 
to the New Testament, few escaped the satirical reflections of the 
Praise of Folly. Bookworms and grammarians, poets and lawyers, and 
dogmatic theologians—all of these were objects of his strictures. It 
was suggested that these last might be sent against the Turks, not 
in the expectation that they would convert the Turks, but in the hope 
that Christendom might be relieved of them! For monks he reserved 
his severest handling, picturing them as coming to the Judgment on 
the left of the Judge and hearing him say that he promised his Father’s 
inheritance not to cowls, matins, and fastings, but to the practice of 
faith and charity. Not even kings and princes escaped, even though 
at the time Erasmus hoped for patronage from Henry VIII. In this 
critical attitude toward royalty Erasmus reminds one of his fast friend, 
Thomas More, in whose home, indeed, Praise of Folly was written. 

The extraordinary learning of Erasmus found expression in his 
great effort to restore ancient letters. His published works included 

editions of Aristotle, Demosthenes, Terence, Cicero, Livy, of numerous 
patristic writers, and his translations of writings of Euripides, Lucian, 
and Plutarch. His great achievement was, of course, his edition of the 
Greek New Testament and his Latin translation. In the process of 
making this supreme humanist contribution to his and to all time, he 
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raised the Froben press at Basel, for a time, to the place of the most 
important press in Europe. 

The Oxford Reformers were scholars in the true humanist sense. 
They, too, were dissenters in the humanist sense, demanding reform 
from ecclesiastical abuses but, more important, urging the cleansing 
of the church and the lives of Christians. They likewise insisted upon 
political reform, urging the application of the Golden Rule to inter- 
national politics. They possessed a humanist faith in the free inquiry 
and freedom they demanded. Children of the Renaissance, they were 
among those who prepared the way for the Reformation, but in the 
humanist spirit insisted upon keeping the open mind and eschewing 
any step that appeared to suggest finality of knowledge or of creed.’ 


PHILQSOPHICAL HUMANISM 


Philosophical Humanism or, as it is also called, Subjective Human- 
ism, is the name here employed to designate the type of humanism 
developed by F. C. S. Schiller at the beginning of our century. Declar- 
ing William James’ Will to Believe to be one of its most precious texts 
and acknowledging affinities with Protagoras’ ““Man is the measure of 
all things,” Schiller regarded his humanism as the humaner philosophy 
that promised as great a pleasure and profit as the “humaner” letters. 
He claimed it was a working out of common sense which “takes man 
for granted where he stands, and the world of man’s experience as it 
has come to seem to him’’;? and that the principle for which it stands 
is the purposiveness of human thought and experience.* 

According to Schiller, humanism and pragmatism are sisters in the 
habit of thought they represent, although pragmatism is the fore- 
runner of humanism. Pragmatism is a method which humanism must 
interpret. It is the application of humanism to the theory of knowledge. 
Humanism, though also a method, is more genial, and “cannot but look 
favorably on an attempt thoroughly to humanize the world and to 
unify the behavior of its elements, by tracing something essentially 
analogous to the human making of reality throughout the universe.’”* 

Humanism, as in the past, is still the antithesis of scholasticism, 


1Limitations upon space do not permit a discussion here of the important influence of 
Renaissance Humanism in France and Germany. 

2Humanism (London, 1912), p. xxiii. 

3Studies in Humanism (London, 1912), p. 230. 

4]bid., p. 437. 
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for scholasticism is, according to Schiller, “a spirit of sterilizing pedan- 
try that avoids beauty, dreads clearness and detests life and grace.’ 

The humanism of Schiller is basically antagonistic to naturalism. 
Naturalism is useful as a method for tracing connections in reality 
from the lowest to the highest, but as a philosophy “it subjects the 
human to the arbitrament of its inferior.” 

The antagonism of humanism to absolutism is as basic as its disa- 
greement with naturalism. Indeed, absolutism, if anything, is more 
deeply opposed, for naturalism performs some useful service as a 
method while absolutism loses all value in its ambitions to attain the 
“Superhuman” and in its efforts to “reduce concrete reality to the 
illusory adumbration of a phantom Whole.” The conflict here is be- 
tween evolutionism and a static metaphysic. As opposed to absolutism, 
what is needed is a humanism “to evoke a philosophic meaning from 
everyday facts of change and novelty and from the scientific testi- 
monies to vast cosmic processes.”” Absolutism, says Schiller, is unable 
to “meet the demands either of the human intellect or the human 
heart.””” 

From the standpoint of the theory of knowledge humanism, accord- 
ing to Schiller, transcends both realism and idealism. 

It explains both, by tracing their genesis and pointing out exactly where they 
have drawn unwarrantable inferences. It can afford, therefore, to remain on 
excellent terms with Realism, more particularly with what is really the most 
practically important and efficient form of it, viz., the common-sense theory 
of ordinary life, of the pragmatic value of which it is keenly appreciative. It 
does not profess to despise it, to “criticize” or “overcome” it; it simply 
includes it. It simply points out that good as it is so far as it goes, it does not 
go the whole way and must be supplemented.? 

Schiller does draw a distinction between naive or “pragmatic” real- 
ism and philosophic realism in relation to humanism. Although he is 
hesitant to part company with the former because of its pragmatic 
value, he cannot regard it as completely true, even on pragmatic 
grounds. It does not satisfy the religious assumption of an ideal world, 
a heaven apart from the heavens. Moreover, the pragmatically real 
world is not a datum of experience at all but a construction made by 
us individually and socially. Such truth as naive realism does possess 
must be reinterpreted. 


1Humanism, p. xxvii. 
2bid., p. 239. 
3]bid., p. 457. 
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Schiller cannot abide the “independent fact” theory of philosophi- 
cal realism so totally at variance with his pragmatic assumptions. For 
the humanist “truth is human truth, and incapable of coming into 
being without human effort and agency,” and “the concrete fulness 
of human interests, desires, emotions, satisfactions, purposes, hopes, 
and fears is relevant to the theory of knowledge and must not be 
abstracted from.”* Moreover, the humanist epistemology provides for 
an “absolute” which can remain comfortably within the experience 
process. 

As to idealism, Schiller’s humanism assents to the basic tenet of 
all genuine idealisms, namely, that reality is experience. When, however, 
idealism asserts that it means an infinite or an Absolute’s experience 
and not simply our own, humanism must part company with it. 


Schiller makes his position clear with reference to religion. He 
concedes the validity in general of the religious attitude toward the 
facts or seeming facts of life, the ineradicable place of the religious 
attitude in the psychological nature of the human soul. He believes in 
the ability of the pragmatic method to discriminate between the valid 
and invalid uses of faith and in the need to employ religion jointly with 
reason in the cultivation of the field of experience. For humanism the 
presuppositions of scientific knowledge and religious faith are the same, 
that is, in both cases the postulates of faith are transmuted into the 
axioms of reason. In both cases, moreover, the mode of verification 
is by experience: assumptions which work, that is, which minister to 
human needs, are accepted as “true.” It argues, further, that in apply- 
ing this doctrine to the religious sphere the psychical facts of the inward 
experience must be treated on a par with observations of the senses, for 
they, too, are potent forces in the transformation of human experience. 


It is Schiller’s belief that religions have much to gain from human- 
ism’s sympathetic attitude toward the religious endowment of human 
nature and toward the evidences and methods of religions. Humanism 
serves as an ally of religion in its fight against the “dialectical” attacks 
of rationalism. It does not, meanwhile, overlook the net harm inherent 
in religion’s theoretical, theological, non-functioning characteristics. 
At best religions absorb energies which should be devoted to “more 
truly” religious functions. This is illustrated by the almost suicidal 
dangers which human and pragmatic Christianity has suffered from 


1[bid., p. 182. 
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its alien theology of Greek philosophic origin. The greatest mischief 
comes from the elimination of the human element in religion by the 
theological identification of God with “the One.” 

This absolutism is serious, for religion’s God fails to satisfy the 
basic needs of a moral principle of help and justice, and does not 
aid in the intellectual comprehension of the universe. Moreover, the 
postulate of God’s omnipotence renders impossible a solution of the 
problem of evil in view also of the necessary postulate of God’s good- 
ness. Humanism holds that the “truest religion is that which issues in 
and fosters the best life.” 


THE NEw HuMANISM 


Academic, Literary, or The New Humanism, as it is variously called, 
flourished in the early nineteen thirties and Irving Babbitt was its 
chief exponent. In close association and general agreement with him 
were Paul Elmer More, Norman Foerster, W. C. Brownell, G. R. 
Elliott and a considerable list composed mainly of teachers in universi- 
ties, editors, literary and art critics. There is not unanimity among 
these thinkers on all points but there is a core of thought which de- 
fines their position with certainty. This core is argued most syste- 
matically by Irving Babbitt in his Rousseau and Romanticism, Democ- 
racy and Leadership, and particularly in his essay entitled “Humanism: 
An Essay at Definition,” which constitutes the second chapter of Nor- 
man Foerster’s symposium, Humanism and America. 

Foerster explains the task which Babbitt and others have under- 
taken when he states that man lives on three planes, the natural, the 
human, and the religious, that the contents of the middle term tends 
frequently to be invaded by the extremes and that humanism should 
work to make a resolute distinction between man and nature and be- 
tween man and the divine. The New Humanist, according to Babbitt’s 
description of him, notes the confidence which has been inspired in 
man by the increasing control which physical science has enabled him 
to exert over the forces of nature. To this science he is not hostile, 
but he is hostile to any form of naturalism which purports to be a 
substitute for humanism or religion. He insists upon a center from 
which the phenomenal world is measured, a center in himself, set above 
all flux and possessed in common with other men. This center is 
rational and not emotional. It judges not only in the light of the “law 
for things,” but the “law for man.” 
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The humanist ideal of poise and proportion must be preserved 
against the dangers of the cult of specialization, which seeks only to con- 
tribute to progress. The humanist quarrels with the Baconian utili- 
tarian inclination to substitute for the effort of the individual to work 
upon himself the effort to work upon the outer world, even when this 
inclination takes on a humanitarian form, glorified as religion. For 
it becomes a religion of acquisitiveness and is practically identifiable 
with thrift. The sentimental or Rousseauistic form of humanitarianism 
is no more acceptable, since the nature it projects is entirely unreal— 
its man of natural goodness has, in humanist eyes, been discredited 
by an increasing mass of evidence. 

The attitude of this new humanism toward religion, traditional 
religion, is far more sympathetic than to naturalism in any of its forms. 
The clash between the humanist and humanitarian of the naturalistic 
type is a clash of first principles. 

Between humanism and “authentic” Christianity there is room for 
co-operation. The New Humanist will not concede that humanism is 
either parasitical as regards religion or has vital need of it, in support 
of which he cites the humanism of ancient Greece and Confucian 
China. On the other hand, he admits an element of truth in Plato’s 
view that a proper knowledge of things human must be preceded 
by a knowledge of things divine, and believes with Pascal that the 
fatal alternative to humility which derives from the support of the 
supernatural is either Stoic pride or Epicurean relaxation. Babbitt 
ranges himself unhesitatingly on the side of supernaturalism. While 
humanism is not necessarily ineffective apart from dogmatic or re- 
vealed religion, it stands to gain in effectiveness through a back- 
ground of religious insight. 

But the humanist has his own understanding of religion and religious 
insight. He sees it as an “essence” (in the Walter Lippman sense of 
“an immortal essence presiding like a king over his appetites”) or 
higher will. This is a quality of will which is superrational and in tra- 
ditional Christianity is known as God’s will, or grace. Although the 
New Humanist forsakes the theological subtleties of grace, he accepts 
an object of mystery, mystery in the Scholastic sense (Omnia exeunt 
in mysterium) and in the scientific sense that the reality behind 
phenomena eludes the man of science. He hopes, moreover, in his con- 
ception of grace to preserve the element of humility, which he finds 
indispensable. He defines this higher will in practical terms as “the 
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higher immediacy that is known in relation to the lower immediacy— 
the merely temperamental man with his impressions and emotions and 
expansive desires—as a power of vital control (frein vital).” 


What of the element of enthusiasm in religion? Where can it be 
found in this “higher will”? The humanist must bear in mind on the 
one hand the Earl of Roscommon’s “For one inspired, ten thousand 
are possessed”; and on the other, Rousseau’s “Cold reason has never 
done anything illustrious.” This is the humanist’s formula: the higher 
will must be given priority over mind; but the will must be exercised 
intelligently; as a guide for the exercise of control, he needs standards; 
he does not depend upon tradition for his standards; standards result 
from a co-operation between imagination that conceives and reason 
that discriminates, and should be used by the higher will to impose 
“a right direction on the emotions and expansive desires of the natural 
man”; but these standards must be heid flexibly. This requires medi- 
ation between the One and the Many—the One being for the humanist 
a living intuition and not, as pragmatists and others hold, a metaphysi- 


cal abstraction. 


The New Humanist sees in his humanism, with its concept of the 
exercise of the higher will, an important meaning for “genuine religion,” 
interpreted by him as the spirit of renunciation. The higher will is the 
will to refrain but always subject to the law of measure and thus fall- 
ing short of the Christian’s “dying to this world.” The humanist is 
willing to limit his desires only to the Aristotelian extent of contribut- 
ing to his own happiness. This is in contrast with the humanitarian 
preoccupation with society. The humanist does not discount, however, 
the possibilities in this philosophy for social unity, for he sees in the 
exercise of “moderation, common sense, and common decency” far 
greater likelihood of social agreement than is to be found in religious 
dogma and ecclesiasticism. 


Reference has been made to the basic importance attached by the 
New Humanist to vital control or inner check or higher will. These 
can be defined further as the humanist’s insistence upon restraint and 
proportion—the law of measure. He goes beyond the Greek, however, 
in subordinating reason to the ethical will, thus taking the side not 
only of the Christian against the Stoic but the Asiatic against the 
European intellectual. He also gives to imagination an important réle 
in man’s attempt to check impulse-imagination seen as the part of 
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man which “conceives, that reaches out and seizes likenesses and 
analogies. .. .” 

New Humanism sees the goal of education as leisure and not serv- 
ice, a humanistic, as contrasted with a humanitarian, good.’ 


RELIGIous HUMANISM 


The term Religious Humanism is here meant to include the move- 
ment founded by John H. Dietrich, who served as minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Minneapolis, and represented mainly by 
ministers of the Unitarian church, with some liberal members of the 
Jewish group. There are those who would deny to Religious Humanists 
both the terms religion and humanism. These humanists, on the other 
hand, not only defend their right to be called religious but assert that 
their humanism js a religion. 

In common with all of the types of humanism, Religious Humanism 
is difficult, if not impossible, to define in a sentence or two. Francis 
Potter has, however, defined the movement suggestively as “faith in the 
supreme value and self perfectibility of human personality.”* Curtis 
W. Reese anticipated this view in part by calling humanism “the convic- 
tion that human life is of supreme worth; and consequently must be 
treated as an end, not as a means.’”” There is a certain singleness of em- 
phasis here that leaves no uncertainty where the heart of the matter lies 
in the thinking of these two chief spokesmen for the movement. There 
are many questions, however, which these and the other religious 
exponents of this type of humanism must answer, the most important 
of which relates to their attitude toward a belief in God. With some 
exceptions, these humanists are non-theistic. They contrast humanism 
with theism by calling the former a belief in man and in the natural 
and the latter faith in God and the supernatural. They decline, how- 
ever, to be called atheistic or even antitheistic. When the question is 
asked as to whether humanists are atheists, Potter inquires as to what 
type of atheism is meant, agnostic atheism, negative atheism, dogmatic 
atheism, or moral atheism? Without attending to the lines, very fine 
in some cases, which divide these classes of atheism, we note that for 


1Greatly influenced by the New Humanism is the position of Lynn Harold Hough, called 
by him successively Critical Humanism, Theistic Humanism, Christian Humanism, and 
Evangelical Humanism, and developed in his book entitled The Christian Way of Life. 
2Humanism (New York, 1930), p. 14. 

3Humanist Sermons (Chicago, 1927), p. viii. 
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Potter most Religious Humanists should be classified as agnostics. 
Others would express or deny a belief in God in the light of what is 
meant by the word God. Most humanists would answer in the nega- 
tive if a supernatural personal deity is meant. Potter is also sceptical 
of the validity of deifying a cosmic consciousness or cosmic energy, 
calling one who believes in it a theist. He believes in cosmic energy, 
holding that man himself is a form of it, not the whole but the most 
important part of it. It is his consciousness. The forms of cosmic 
energy which lie outside of himself he must appropriate to his own 
use. 

Reese stresses the view that the term atheism cannot properly be 
applied to those who have a monistic or immanent view of God, to 
which humanistic thought holds at least tentatively, and that the hu- 
manist mood is most correctly viewed as one of inquiry. If his quest 
for a God proves fruitless his religion still retains its basic element 
in the “human effort to live the abundant life.” This questing approach 
to humanism is applauded by J. A. C. Fagginger Auer’ in spite of its 
modesty, and because it stands in less danger of being upset. Theism 
is posited upon claims of facts; but for the establishment of these facts 
it provides no trustworthy method. This is too risky. 

The various shades of views in Religious Humanism on the question 
of atheism is further illustrated by that of E. Stanton Hodgin, who 
affirms that the humanist believes in “God” with his whole soul, mind, 
and heart, but a god without a capital letter. God is seen by him as 

the reality that stretches up to infinite heights above man and whenever we 

comprehend a truth or obey a noble impulse we lay hold on this reality. . . .2 
As opposed to the theist, this type of humanist finds no omnipotent 
father or friend to whom he may go in moments of difficulty. Rather, 
he depends upon the infinite possibilities of building richer friendships 
and comradeships among his kind as a fulfillment of the divine task. 

From the discussion: of humanism and theism it is easy to surmise 
humanism’s position with reference to other religious and philosophical 
concepts. Humanism is inconsistent with any form of absolutism or 
rationalism. As to immortality it prefers to emphasize quality in life 
rather than longevity, but is willing to keep an open mind in relation 
to research in the spiritual or psychic realm. Humanists obviously 


1Humanism Versus Theism (Yellow Springs, 1950), pp. 3 ff. 
2“Theism and Humanism” in Humanist Sermons, p. 57. 
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have no view of revelation. For them the universe is discovered by 
man and not revealed by God. It is a universe that is “given,” self 
creating and not created. It conditions but does not determine man’s 
acts, providing no guarantee to the preservation of human values but 
providing the conditions of worthful human development. 

Central to Religious Humanism is its view of man as an end in 
himself and not as a means—a means to cosmic or divine ends, to a 
moral order, a world order, or to any other man. Human life and its 
development is supreme in importance and human intelligence and 
technique are the best guarantees of its fullest realization. The Re- 
ligious Humanist believes, moreover, in the need for the hastening of 
this process, which is possible through the exercise of a determined, 
creative will. 


NATURALISTIC HUMANISM 


As the name suggests the principal tenet of this philosophy is nat- 
uralism. At one stroke, therefore, all absolutisms, dualisms, and super- 
naturalisms are dismissed. Its naturalism is subjected, moreover, to 
the effort to effect a union between itself and humanism. The world 
of science needs deepening and illumination and the world of the spirit 


must be naturalized and humanized. Naturalism, as explained by Roy 
Wood Sellars,’ is not, however, reductive but asserts the existence in 
nature of an intrinsic heterogeneity and the possibility through evo- 
lution of the rise of new bodies, including living, sentient, self-conscious 
things. Naturalism is an idea of evolution, explains John Herman 
Randall,? which rejects a static physics of society but means rather 
the manipulation of the social heritage to produce what men think 
is good. Thus nature’s neutraiity toward man does not mean that 
man is therefore an alien in this world. In spite of certain untamed 
forces of which he is still victim at times, he has continued to win 
increasing control of the ugly, brute forces of nature. In this world 
there is chance, which makes impossible the existence of universal 
determinism, and there is, therefore, freedom—not unlimited freedom, 
but freedom. Carliss Lamont sums up the humanist theory of the 
universe thus: “. . . we can say that, taking the facts and implications 
of modern science as its point of departure, yet not unmindful of the 
claims of religious and artistic genius, it definitely repudiates the super- 


1Religion Coming of Age (New York, 1928), p. 142. 
2The Making of the Modern Mind (Cambridge, 1926), p. 479. 
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naturalist or anthropomorphic bias running through most philosophies 
of the past. For Naturalistic Humanism the universe of nature is all 
that exists; and man’s greater good within this nature is man’s be-all 
and end-all. This earthly human achievement is a worthwhile goal in 
itself and not a means to salvation in another life. Whatever salvation 
man can find from evil must be in this world.”* 

The basic tenet in the ethics of Naturalistic Humanism is that the 
chief object of all thought and action is to further the interest of man 
on this earth. It repudiates the supernaturalist ethics of denial to many 
wholesome impulses in order to keep the soul undefiled for the after- 
existence, and rejects acquiescence to social injustice in this life. It 
believes “in the beauty of love and the love of beauty.” Although it 
favors self-restraint, it does not approve the constant sense of guilt 
commended by traditional Christian ethics. 

The emphasis in this humanism is upon social ethics rather than 
upon the ethically “unimportant” everyday acts. It is in the relations 
of individual to individual, individual to group, and group to group 
that ethical values and standards develop. 

Sellars points to the development in ethics of what he calls ex- 
perimental humanism. It resembles Aristotelian eudaemonism with 
the difference that nature is here interpreted more broadly and demo- 
cratically than in Aristotle and the mood is more experimental. Exper- 
imental humanism “asserts that the basic thing in ethics is human 
good and that human good is the satisfaction of human interests.’” 
These interests are social rather than biological or personal since, in 
truth, the self is social, embracing as it does all that it is interested 
in or identified with. 

The Naturalistic Humanist is unequivocal in his rejection of the 
supernaturalism of religion. On the other hand he acknowledges the 
significant contribution to human life of the ethical teachings of such 
leaders as the Buddha, Confucius, and Jesus. Such a humanist as 
Sellars is unwilling to regard religion as an illusion which men will 
eventually outgrow. He says: 

It seems to me that the basic and continuous thing underlying all religion is 
man’s attempt to interpret life and the world. It is the perennial and intrin- 


sically human impulse to maintain and further his values. The perspective 
alters with knowledge; the content deepens with the level of human life; the 


1Humanism as a Philosophy (New York, 1949), p. 211. 


2Sellars, op. cit., p. 172. 
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technique is modified as the orientation changes. But the springs of religion 

are to be found in the very strategy of life and not in these variables. They 

are the needs and objectives of men and women.! 
Sellars suspects that the universe as a whole will play a steadily smaller 
part in religion, but that a penumbra of cosmic consciousness will 
remain. Humanism will play an increasing réle in religion but in its 
subjective sense it will never give complete meaning to man’s life. 
Sellars calls for larger support of the churches but he urges the more 
rapid dropping of creedal requirements and the hastening of the time 
when the churches will become places of moral fellowship. 

There is a strong affinity between Religious Humanism and Nat- 
uralistic Humanism, and close current association between their ad- 
herents. Religious Humanists are sometimes described as within the 
naturalistic group. I have chosen to treat them separately because of 
some obvious differences of views on their part and also for reasons 
of the origin of their view. The one type includes primarily leaders of 
religious societies and its point of departure is religious. The other 
includes a wide range of persons in the fields of education, philosophy, 
and science whose point of reference is essentially secular. 

It is clear from this cursory view of humanism that it covers 
a wide range of thought, so wide as to render definition difficult. 
Certain emphases, however, are unmistakable and these have been 
authoritatively summarized: the interests of man and his development 
are supreme; humanism tends to exalt the cultural and practical rather 
than the scientific or speculative; it encourages revolt against accepted 
opinion. 

If this is humanism, there is little wonder that in spite of its 
subordinate réle in the history of philosophy it has persisted and at 
times affected decisively the course of human thought and affairs. 


10p. cit., p. 284. 





Humanistic and Anti-Humanistic Elements 
in Modem Christianity ’ 
By Epwin E. AUBREY 


HE Renaissance bequeathed to the modern world three character- 

istic attitudes. The first of these was the adulation of ancient classi- 
cal culture. This might take the form of a return from the asceticism of 
Medieval Christianity (though this can be overemphasized) to the 
lusty quality of Greek and Roman life (which can also be misrepre- 
sented). Or it might lead men to turn their energies to the critical 
study of Greek documents, including the New Testament, in the origi- 
nal. Thus was exposed the forgery of the Donation of Constantine. 
Thus was developed the collation by Erasmus of the New Testament 
texts. This also revealed the important discovery that in ancient Greece 
society was not dominated by an ecclesiastical system, but enjoyed 
great freedom of inquiry and a “natural” expression of the moral life. 


The Renaissance also embraced the ideal of a full-orbed human life 
in which feeling, thought, and action were held in balance by a sense 
of moderation. This faith in human nature and its possibilities was 
tempered by a sense of human finiteness in what Bruno called “an 
infinite universe in an infinity of worlds.” Two rival movements soon 
asserted themselves: the nostalgic search for recovery of the ancient 
glory, and the ambitious quest for dominance of man over nature 
through scientific knowledge. Classicism and modernism stood in 
opposition. 

The third facet of Renaissance humanism was a fresh sense of the 
purpose of knowledge, a sense of “the civilizing and refining influence 
of the letters and the liberal arts” (R. C. Jebb, Cam. Mod. Hist., i. 
538). Bookishness and hairsplitting disputatiousness were to give way 
to the cultivation of a life of effective activity in which learning would 
both guide men’s efforts and lend a more sensitive quality to their lives. 
Later, indeed, there were to be attacks on the “vanity of learning,” 
either in the form of Montaignesque skepticism about the ability of 


1This is a digest of a chapter in a forthcoming book, Secularism a M yth, soon to be 
published by Harper and Brothers, and is used here by permission of the publisher. 
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reason or in the Erasmian type of ethical earnestness which eschewed 
futile theological speculation. 

What we have been accustomed to call “Renaissance humanism” 
was thus a complex movement containing within itself emphases which 
lent themselves to diverse interpretation, and begot the conflicts within 
Christian ranks over ethical theory, social planning, the meaning of 
history, and the place of reason in faith. 

It is not possible to separate the later development of humanistic 
and anti-humanistic elements in Christian thinking from the matrix 
of modern culture, since it was part of the very genius of humanism to 
see the Christian task in the context of general experience. When the 
post-Reformation disputes among Protestant sectarians bade fair to 
emulate the scholasticism of the Middle Ages, Christian writers sought 
refuge in a deep and simple piety or embarked on more profound 
investigation of the basic presuppositions on which disputants might 
agree. Leibniz was confident that revelation and reason were in har- 
mony, for the truths of revelation were such as reason could also reach 
unaided by faith (Theodicy, secs. 1 ff.). The deeper foundations were 
found in general philosophical truths about the world and about human 
nature and the institutions of society. The brilliant achievements of 
science in the seventeenth century rested on experimental research 
which felt free to abandon many of the time-honored theories of Aris- 
totelian thought. Society was studied in terms of its rise out of the 
necessities of human experience, and law was seen as a matter of con- 
venience in the ordering of human life. Even the nature of human 
knowledge was carefully investigated with a tendency to seek the basis 
of assured belief in experience rather than in revelation. Thinkers were 
ready to go ahead without benefit of clergy, and the clergy were often 
willing to follow their lead. 

Yet these thinkers were still under strong Christian influence in 
the seventeenth century, seeing no conflict between a firm faith in 
God and the careful study of his mode of operation in his creation. 
The emphasis on the centrality of experience was, however, making 
man the center of the system of faith, and the organizing principle 
was increasingly reason. The desperate efforts to find in the Bible 
warrant for absolute monarchy (Filmer’s Patriarcha) or for schemes 
of community moral control (Puritanism) aroused not only protests 
against the restriction of the individual conscience (Ames, Conscience ; 
Weemse, True, Modest and Just Defense; Calderwood, The Pastor 
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and the Prelate), but also attempts to justify ethical conduct on the 
basis of their experiential value (Henry More, Enchiridion Ethicum). 
In the latter there is evidence of a significant humanistic attempt to 
define more clearly the proper function of reason and its deeper rela- 
tion to piety. In this the devout humanists of French Catholicism and 
the Cambridge Platonists were at one: both sought to find in a Chris- 
tian reasoning under the sway of love, or as the latter put it “divine 
sagacity,” a type of experience in which Christian feeling and sound 
reason might go hand in hand. They rehabilitated human reason in a 
Christian context and found a constructive réle for theology in the 
culture of their time. Devotion to truth could be exhibited without 
falling into secular rationalism, beauty could be enjoyed without laps- 
ing into decadent estheticism, and ethics could find metaphysical foun- 
dations to save it from moralism. In this way they kept alive the spirit 
of Christian humanism in the seventeenth century. 

But in the eighteenth century this delicate sensitivity yielded to a 
growing blatancy in rationalism which became dogmatic about cate- 
gories it had not examined, but which it blithely called “self-evident 
truths” and incautiously attributed to the thought of all men regardless 
of culture. It ascribed the origin of religion to fear, society to a solemn 
contract entered into by men to save their very lives, and ethics to the 
natural working out of self-interest or of the gravitational power of 
sympathy. Joseph Butler sought to stem the tide with measured and 
dispassionate analysis of human nature, and to keep alive the human- 
istic ideal of the balanced personality guided by conscience. But the 
Deistic thinkers were bent on attacking the dogmatic roots of the 
intolerance of churchmen, and in France the unholy alliance of the 
church with the decadent nobility led the Encyclopedists to reduce 
religion to a set of superstitious doctrines with which the priests could 
hold the masses in subjection. The natural religion of the Deists gave 
way to the irreligion of the French revolutionaries (who were not 
content to stay with the Deism of Voltaire) and another type of hu- 
manism asserted itself: the self-reliance of men taking their destiny 
into their own hands in defiance of the Christian teachings of sin, divine 
judgment, and redemption. 

The sense of human limitation which had guided the pious skep- 
ticism of Thomas Browne and Blaise Pascal found in the latter a more 
or less systematic connection with the depths of human experience 
which do not yield to rational treatment: “The heart has its reasons 
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that the head knows not.” The limitations to which the philosopher 
was subject were overcome at a deeper level by faith. In this way a 
devout humanism was combined with a relatively orthodox Christian 
belief. But with Rousseau in the next century the emotional factor 
came to be treated not as a limitation on reason but as a means of deep- 
ening the range of experience on which reason could erect its system 
of thought. This had in turn the effect of reinforcing individualism in 
philosophy since the depths of feeling were private and individual and 
the full humanness was to be grasped only in the solitude of the soul. 
This appears in its religious form where Rousseau draws the contrast 
between private and public religion (La nouvelle Héloise and Contrat 
Social. Was he here following the lead of Semler who had in his ex- 
change with Lavater made the same point in Das Verhdltnis zur alten 
Kirche?). This had the effect of defining humanism as at once pro- 
foundly human awareness of life and the emancipation from the theo- 
logical creeds to make way for lay religion. In Rousseau we find also 
the naturalistic view which was to have an important place in later 
humanism; he saw in the supernatural a threat to effective religion 
and concentrated his attack on miracles. “Take the miracles out of 
the Gospel,” he says, ‘and the whole world stands at the feet of Jesus 
Christ” (Lettres de la montagne, I, Letter 3). At the same time he 
regarded the doing of one’s moral duty as the way to inner peace, and 
he combined this with the Christian teaching of brotherly love into a 
type of humanitarianism which was influential upon eighteenth-cen- 
tury thought. One thinks at once of Kant, who held Rousseau in high 
esteem. The tendency to moralism, which is so strong in contemporary 
humanism, finds exemplars in both these thinkers. 


Meanwhile, against the background of painstaking work in textual 
interpretation by such men as Astruc and Eichhorn, Bengel and Wett- 
stein, who approached the biblical materials with a view to letting the 
text speak for itself rather than as sponsor for theological polemics, 
there arose a fresh approach to the history of biblical times. Herder 
insisted in true romanticist fashion that Scripture must be understood 
as the expression of religious experience within the context of the 
world view and the feelings of the people at the times at which the 
books were written. Henceforward the biblical religion was seen as the 
product of human experience and conditioned by the spirit and vocab- 
ulary of the times. Verbal inspiration gave way to a more dynamic 
conception in which the human factor loomed much larger. This also 
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meant that men might hope to understand the Bible better since it 
arose from the depths of human experience itself. 

The conception of human experience which these men held was 
bound to affect their interpretation of the Bible. Hume repudiated all 
miracles in his account of the life of Christ (Natural History of Reli- 
gion). Oetinger, on the other hand, demanded that men stand within 
the biblical experience and look at their own world from there; so that 
a Christian philosophy could be derived from the Bible and stand in 
opposition to the rationalistic philosophies of the day (F. C. Oetinger, 
Theologia ex idea vitae deducta). Similarly, from Reimarus on, the 
search for the real Jesus in the Gospels was influenced by the precon- 
ceptions of the scholars as to what is possible for man. In this process 
of humanizing Jesus piety found a new impetus to emulation, despite 
the opposition of theological orthodoxy to what seemed an undermining 
of established Christologies. 

It was not that Jesus was debased by this approach, for the con- 
ception of human dignity had by then taken on new meaning. The tra- 
ditional stress of the church on the spiritual dignity of man had coun- 
tenanced slavery and class distinctions. The new popular movements 
insisted on social equality and thus on the dignity of the social person. 
The dignity of man was his dignity as a member of society in the 
plenitude of his powers which he was to be free to exercise, and thus 
the humanity of Jesus himself took on new quality. 

This development drew strength from the revived Pelagianism of 
the Renaissance as seen in Socinius, whose argument against the ne- 
cessity of the trinitarian formula rested on the moral ability of man 
to pursue salvation without requiring a divine transubstantiation of 
human nature through the deity of Christ. Unitarianism arose on these 
foundations not merely as a negation of the doctrine of the Trinity 
but as an assertion of the dignity of human nature. The net effect of 
the Kantian Critiques was to stress the creative réle of the human mind 
in knowledge even though he himself was keenly aware of the limits of 
that knowledge in a way that his follower Fichte was not. 

Yet this growing exaltation of man was not without its opponents. 
Calvinistic orthodoxy persevered with its insistence on the depravity 
of the natural man and on the necessity of the vicarious atonement 
of Christ, the Son of God, and is seen in the attacks of the Puritans 
Millington and Damlet on Reginald Pecock, in the replies of the Halle 
theologians to new German philosophical theories, and in the vigorous 
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war waged by New England divines against “the abominable doc- 
trines” of Hopkins and Whitaker. 

Another attack on the vaunted glory of man was made from a 
quite different quarter. There had been in the Renaissance a strain of 
materialism arising from the revival of Leucippus, Democritus, and 
Lucretius; and curiously enough the new stress on the mathematical 
side of Plato’s thought also served to reinforce a mechanistic view of 
the world. In Hobbes this reached clear expression in philosophy, while 
science had been tending toward the dethronement of man. Galileo 
had shifted the center of the cosmos from this planet to the sun. 
Newton made the planets subject to the one universal law of gravita- 
tion so that the earth had no privileged status. Darwin was later to 
put man in his place among the animals. The glory of man was being 
abated. Thus the struggle to maintain the integrity, freedom, and 
dignity of the human being, which had been waged against the dispar- 
aging theological interpretations of man, now had to be waged against 
a new enemy. 

The seventeenth-century remnants of piety, so definitely discernible 
in Descartes, Newton, Pascal, or Milton, lived on, however, amid the 
growing achievements of modern science. But the rancor of theological 
debates, often bursting out into open warfare, roused many to seek a 
more tolerant way, either by piety or by analysis of the presuppositions 
of thinking. This in turn led to study of the nature of simple, uncul- 
tured man. Brash as some of these speculations were, they raised the 
fundamental issue as to whether man is by nature good or evil as a 
problem for philosophical thought (Hobbes versus Locke), and had 
serious effects on the faith in human nature. At the same time there 
were rival views of the redemption of human society: some looked to 
a divine plan of salvation, others saw the hope in rational, scientific 
control for the achievement of a utopian social order, while still others 
felt that the answer lay in a return from the corruption of culture to 
the intrinsic virtues of the natural man. In all these discussions there 
was one common assumption shared by the disputants: the assertion 
of the dignity of man. Even in the doctrine of total depravity it was 
assumed that man was created good and embodied the divine image. 
The agreement was, however, more apparent than real. 

The fundamental difference lay in the conception of the source 
of human dignity. In the Greek view, absorbed into church theology 
and thus carried on into the modern period with reinforcement from 
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the Renaissance, there was a divine element inherent in man. It might 
be identified with the reason or with the deeper self revealed in mysti- 
cal experience, but it gave man something in common with God. But 
from the Bible came another view: the dignity of man is a conferred 
dignity by virtue of the fact that God had spoken to man and estab- 
lished thereby a personal relationship. This contrast spells the differ- 
ence between a potentially non-theistic humanism and an orthodox 
biblical humanism. But both would stand in opposition to any reductive 
naturalism which refused to differentiate man from other natural 
processes and products. This particular issue was not raised, however, 
until the eighteenth-century materialists of the French Encyclopedist 
movement like De la Mettrie (L’homme machine) made of man a 
mechanism. 

Deism, perhaps unwittingly, paved the way for the idea of human 
self-sufficiency by its doctrine of creation. If God had created the 
world and established its natural laws once for all (echoes of Calvin’s 
divine decrees without the overtones of Calvin’s unaccountable God), 
then nothing—not even God himself—could deprive man of his dignity. 
If God were to disappear the dignity of man would remain. This is 
the open secret of twentieth-century non-theistic humanism. 

Where the superiority of man was ascribed to his reason, his imagi- 
nation, or his freedom, attacks on the human distinctiveness of any 
of these would imperil the dignity of man. Thus the efforts of psychol- 
ogists to show that reason is also a possession of “lower” animals 
were resisted as a belittling of man or else an attempt was made to 
demonstrate that man alone engages in conceptual thinking. Or if it 
were shown that apes use tools (Kohler) it would be replied that only 
man makes tools to use. Or if laughter, sometimes claimed as a peculiar 
human response, is found among the lower forms, the nature of laugh- 
ter is redefined so as to make it dependent on imagination and self- 
consciousness, so that only man can engage in real laughter. 

Similarly, attacks on the reality of human freedom aroused even 
more vigorous opposition since it had serious moral implications as 
well. Many of the naturalists themselves object to this “reductive nat- 
uralism.” The insistence on the distinctiveness of the human species is 
thus no monopoly of the theologian. 

In nineteenth-century thought two parallel tendencies appear: the 
elevation of man and the reduction of God. These in turn make pos- 
sible what we today call religious humanism. In Schelling, as in Jacob 
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Boehme, God is thought of as a product of the same ungrundliche 
Wille as man; while in Hegel the rational powers of man become the 
self-realization of God in the cosmic evolutionary development. The 
reaction of Kierkegaard against this whole development is well known. 
“In the Christian view of God is infinite majesty in such a way that 
nothing can engage his attention on its own account, but only in so far 
as his majesty may be pleased to observe it” (The Instant, quoted by 
W. Lowrie, Kierkegaard, p. 548). Consequently, Kierkegaard found 
the source of man’s anxiety not in the insufficiency of knowledge but 
in the human rebellion against God. 

Kierkegaard died four years before the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species and sixteen before the Descent of Man. Though 
Darwin was content to set out the biological theory, its philosophical 
implications were developed by Huxley and Spencer. The former came 
to the conclusion that the cosmos has no moral significance till we 
come to man (Evolution and Ethics). Spencer, ranging over the whole 
field of human inquiry, affirmed that man is the crowning glory of a 
natural process in which man emerged and developed a society which 
advanced from simpler and lower to more complex and higher forms. 
The dignity of man consisted in his successful adaptation to the con- 
ditions in which he found himself, and gave promise of an unending 
progressive conquest. 

Even more significant was the influence of the evolutionary theory 
upon the anthropological study of religion. The notion that religion 
has a historical development is much older, but men like E. B. Tylor, 
J. G. Frazer, and Andrew Lang sought to show the humble origin of 
religion in the daily experience of primitive men. Religion was seen as 
a type of adaptation of man to his environment in which gods were 
projected as embodiments of values crucial for the survival of the 
tribe. In this sense man became the creator of religion, and the ques- 
tion began to be raised whether man might not push the search 
for higher values without recourse to the device of projecting gods. 
Feuerbach had already argued against compensatory use of religion 
as an antidote for revolution, and urged a humanistic return to the 
pursuit of essential human values here and now. Man was to be the 
arbiter of his own destiny, theological speculations were to be aban- 
doned, attention concentrated on the moral enterprise, and science 
welcomed as the necessary ally in the undertaking. Religion thus be- 
came positivistic humanitarianism. It was the striving for full-orbed 
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human life, deprived of those dimensions of the self and of the world 
which had given to religion its peculiar quality of spiritual depth and 
exaltation. 

In Christian theology there was another kind of positivism born 
of Kant’s metaphysical agnosticism and placing the ethical experience 
at the center. Albrecht Ritschl presented Jesus as the founder of the 
Kingdom of God, the community within which the Christian finds the 
meaning of God, sin, conversion, and eternal life; but at the same 
time he probed the question of man’s consciousness of values. Cling- 
ing to the familiar stress upon the fact that man is both a child of 
nature and stands above it, he distinguished between concomitant and 
independent value-judgments. Concomitant value-judgments are oper- 
ative in all scientific investigation, but independent value-judgments 
are those in which man asserts himself and seeks the blessedness for 
which God has intended him (Justification and Reconciliation, iii. 4, 
207). Human personality emerges as the central concern of religion, 
and in this Ritschl is clearly in the humanist tradition; but he also 
declares that the task of theology is not apologetics but the simple 
presentation of the Christian faith within its own context (idid., iii. 24). 
He stands opposed both to rationalistic humanism and to mysticism. 

It is interesting to look at Ritschl from the standpoint of the 
Renaissance humanism which we summarized earlier. He accepted 
historical criticism as the basis of his fresh interpretation of the nature 
of Jesus’ ministry; his purpose was to stress the Christian aim of 
helping man to achieve the complete and blessed life that God had 
intended; he viewed the church as the responsible agent of God for 
the realization of this aim through its activity as a Christian com- 
munity; and he insisted that the purpose of theology is to guide the 
church in this ethical quest. But he denied that Christian theology was 
answerable to philosophy and science for tests of its validity. He 
refused the biblicism of the conservatives, yet he sought to give his 
theology biblical rather than philosophical foundations. 

Fundamentalists objected to this use of Scripture as an illicit mod- 
ernizing of the Gospel and waged a general polemic against all depar- 
tures from the faith in what they regarded as its original and pure 
form, and shared in the primitivistic aspects of humanism. On the 
other hand, they found themselves compelled to demonstrate how the 
Bible is able to offer a “scientific” view of man and the world in con- 
tradiction of modern beliefs. They subordinated reason to biblical 
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revelation, they negated the values of human culture in light of their 
premillenialist eschatology, they opposed all critical reflection as a 
basis for faith. In these respects they are clearly anti-humanistic. Yet 
they echo the earlier humanistic protest against knowledge for its own 
sake and seek to relate it to the salvation of man as its end and justi- 
fication. 

The catastrophes of the present century have done much to under- 
mine the confidence on which liberalism had rested, and recent theology 
has exploited these to paint as dark a picture of the misery of man as 
any that the long history of human pessimism has produced. After 
a period of friendly co-operation with modern culture in the best hu- 
manistic tradition many of the most critical Christian thinkers have 
been engaging in a broadside attack on all aspects of modern society. 
The self-contradictions of human society are exploited in an attack on 
reason. Vested interests of class, nation, and individual are used as the 
basis of a new doctrine of the inherent selfishness of man. The inability 
of men to escape the confusion and uncertainty engendered by a vast 
accumulation of new knowledge is made the occasion for a new fideism. 
The risk now is that Christian theological writing and preaching may 
accentuate this discouragement in the hope of leading men back to 
dependence on God only to drive them instead into the arms of the 
Fascist or the Communist. Men may be led to think that they are 
confronted by only two alternatives: an authoritarian state and an 
authoritarian church. Against both of these the spirit of humanism pro- 
tests in the name of a chastened faith in the ability of human nature 
to recover perspective, to assimilate the tragic experiences of the last 
forty years while recognizing that those years have seen significant 
gains, and to find in Christian fellowship and belief a firmer basis for 
living. Among many theologians and among the majority of the laity 
this faith is not dead. 

It is clear from this sketchy survey that Christian thought during 
the modern period has retained elements of the humanism which was 
already present in the pre-Reformation church and which found vigor- 
ous expression during the modern age. Between the extremes of anti- 
cultural Christian orthodoxy and an atheistic humanism which rejects 
the Gospel as normative for its thinking, stands still a Christian hu- 
manism which draws its inspiration from the biblical writings and 
approaches the thought of the contemporary world more irenically, 
with confidence that all promptings toward good are of the Holy Spirit, 
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that man’s life can be ennobled by the right exercise of reason, that 
religion is an affair of the whole man seeking completion through max- 
imum knowledge of God’s world and yet tempered by the recognition 
of man’s limitation and his terrible capacity for sin. And through it 
all runs the thread of moderation and balance: an aversion to fanat- 
icism, a feeling that extremes are distortions, and a confidence that 
when the extremist protests have been absorbed men will have gained 
a more adequate and measured judgment, and with it a more humane 
and comprehensive faith. 





Humanistic and Anti-Humanistic Elements 


in Modem Culture 


By THEODORE M. GREENE 


I. The Meaning of “Humanistic” 


LL “types” of humanism have in common a sense of human stature, 
actual and potential, and a concern for human stature. By “stat- 
ure” I here mean that in man which (a) distinguishes him from the 
higher animals, (b) constitutes his essential and indestructible worth, 
and (c) makes possible his appropriate growth or development. This 
definition at least excludes all “reductionistic” interpretations of man 
and human destiny, under whatever philosophical label, and includes 
all efforts, under diverse labels, to recognize and cherish human stature. 
(The further distinction should also be made between “intent” and 
“result.” For example, Dewey’s intent, despite his “naturalism,” is 
clearly “humanistic,” but the net result of his interpretation of man 
is, I believe, only partly “humanistic”; it is also “reductionistic”— 
in the last analysis, perhaps completely so.) 

But we have not yet asked the crucial question, What is man’s 
essential nature, and therefore his real stature, actual and potential? 
There are those who believe that this question can be answered head- 
on, that is, apart from any metaphysical context. These might be 
labeled the “cultural positivists.” Their answer takes some such form 
as this. Man possesses important distinguishing traits such as reason, 
imagination, emotion, and will; he can think, create, appreciate, and 
decide. He is also a distinctive kind of social being. He craves love 
and is capable of it; he can co-operate with his fellows; he can envisage 
a more ideal state of affairs and, individually and co-operatively, strive 
to realize, or at least partially to approximate, these ideals. To be a 
“humanist” in this “positivistic” sense, then, is to recognize and value 
these distinctively human capacities and to make every effort to pro- 
mote their fuller development and use. All “cultural positivists” seem 
to ask and answer the “humanistic” question along these general lines. 

The major secular philosophers in our Western tradition, however, 
have been impelled to interpret human nature and destiny in a meta- 
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physical context. They have felt that it is impossible to decide what 
man is and what he might (and should) become without regard to the 
reality of which he is a part. Reality, in turn, has been conceived of 
metaphysically in two contrasting ways—as neutral to human value 
and aspiration, and as congenial and friendly. (The third possibility, 
that it is predominantly hostile or malevolent, has for the most part 
been ignored.) By and large, the Idealistic and Pantheistic traditions 
have favored the second alternative; Naturalism or Materialism, the 
first. Both traditions have, in a variety of ways, been cognizant of the 
cultural, moral, and spiritual implications of their metaphysical inter- 
pretations of reality. Idealists and Pantheists (alike in this respect, 
however profoundly different in others) have insisted that man can 
realize his fullest stature only through discovery of, and conformity to, 
cosmic values (e.g., Plato, Kant), or to cosmic spirituality (e.g., 
the Stoics, Spinoza). Only the wise or rational man can be good and 
noble. Materialists and Naturalists (e.g., Lucretius, Russell), in con- 
trast, have warned men that they are “on their own,” that their highest 
human achievements must be despite nature rather than with its aid. 
All “metaphysical humanists” can thus be differentiated from the 
“cultural positivists” by their metaphysical concern; they differ from 
one another in asserting, or denying, cosmic value and/or spirituality. 


Christian humanism is, of course, not “positivistic” but “meta- 
physical” (as I have loosely used this term); that is, its account of 
human nature and destiny depends essentially upon its interpretation 
of reality. This interpretation differs radically, however, from both 
types of metaphysical interpretation just sketched. Reality is not 
neutral to man; it is both hazardous and beneficent. Moreover, it is 
beneficent not passively but actively; cosmic goodness is dynamic and 
self-revelatory, not passive, awaiting man’s initiative and discovery. 
The values which the Christian believes in and seeks to find are indeed 
“objective”; but they are not, as in Plato, “free-floating,” reified, and 
independent of Deity; they somehow have their locus in Deity or at 
least depend essentially upon him. (Their precise relation to Deity is, 
as I see it, one of the most confused and controversial problems in 
Christian theology today!) The “spirituality” of the cosmos is not 
a part (not even the inner essence) of all reality, as it is for Pantheism; 
nor is it radically distinguished from nature, as it is in Deism; it is 
both radically Other and Providentially and Incarnationally present and 
pervasive in nature and human history. Christian humanism differs, 
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therefore, from its nearest analogues, Idealistic and Pantheistic hu- 
manism, in crucial ways. It is theocentric, not anthropocentric. It de- 
fines man’s essential réle as responsive, rather than exploratory. It is 
more pessimistic than any other humanism concerning what man can 
do, with or without cosmic values or cosmic spirituality, but it is more 
optimistic than any regarding what is possible with God’s help. Finally, 
it conceives of the humanistic task and challenge in terms of sin and 
redemption—concepts utterly foreign to all secular interpretations 
of man and significantly different in Christian and non-Christian re- 
ligious contexts. 

Were all these conceptions of man and “humanism” mutually ex- 
clusive, I should have to write a separate paper in accordance with 
each. The “philosophical” glory of Christianity, however, is, as I 
interpret it, its synoptic inclusiveness. It conceives of God as favoring, 
not censuring, man’s search for objective values. But, unlike Idealism, 
it closely associates these values with God and denies their self-suffi- 
ciency or the self-sufficiency of man’s search for them. It ascribes an 
essential goodness to man and insists that human nature is worthy of 
respect; it does not disparage, but honors, man’s proper autonomy. 
But it also insists on man’s inescapable sinfulness and need for re- 
demption; the autonomy it sanctions is never absolute but always 
subject to Divine judgment and dependent upon God’s redemptive love. 
It fully accepts the naturalist’s insistence on nature’s reality and im- 
personal order. But, once again, it denies nature’s self-sufficiency in 
the Christian doctrines of creation and preservation. It substantiates 
the “cultural positivist’s” affirmative evaluations of man. But it denies 
that these evaluations must be ad hoc; it undergirds them with a meta- 
physical explanation of why and how man is worthy of regard and 
respect. 

Christianity thus not only assimilates but justifies all the affirma- 
tions regarding man, nature, and reality as a whole which non-Christian 
humanisms stress, provided only that these affirmations do not assert, 
or imply, the absolute worth or self-sufficiency of the finite. It prunes 
away only those claims which must, in a Christian context, be judged 
idolatrous. On the other hand, it justifies the residual affirmations, and 
often extends and deepens them, as non-Christian humanists are them- 
selves unable to do. “Nature” is a richer and more dynamic concept 
in Christian theism than in “naturalism.” Christian humanism does 
more justice to man than does secular humanism because it puts man 
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in a context in which he can most fully realize himself and his highest 
human potentialities. Maritain is right in describing Christian human- 
ism as “true humanism.” This is also Paul Tillich’s cultural thesis. A 
“theonomous” culture, he insists, does not destroy but, on the contrary, 
sustains and nourishes man’s proper “autonomy.” It resists only the 
suicidal claim of secular reason to absolute self-sufficiency. ‘The- 
onomy,” properly conceived, strengthens and deepens all of man’s 
faculties by purging them of their several idolatries. It is man’s 
strongest ally, supplying him, in his battle with enslaving ‘“heteron- 
omies,” with weapons of defense and attack which a purely self-suffi- 
cient humanism lacks. 

If this all too sketchy analysis is valid, we can re-formulate the 
central question of this paper as follows: What elements in our modern 
culture seem to promote, and what elements seem to resist and retard, 
Christian humanism and the development of a contemporary theon- 
omous culture? What, in our culture, is “humanistic” and “anti-human- 
istic” in this sense? 


II. The Meaning of “Elements” 


But what shall we mean by “elements” of our Western culture? 
I would suggest, in the context of our present inquiry, four distinct 
meanings: (1) social imstitutions, (2) pervasive but distinguishable 
“trends,” “movements,” or “social forces,” (3) still more pervasive 
aspects of our total cultural ethos, and (4) “normative elements,” ie., 
more rigorously isolated items in our culture which can perhaps more 
easily be designated as explicitly favorable or unfavorable to Christian 
humanism. Let me say a preliminary word about each of these four 
basic types of “elements.” 

(1) Difficult as it is to define an “institution” with any precision, 
the general meaning of the term is presumably clear. There are, in 
our culture, five basic institutions: (a) the state, (b) the family, (c) 
business and industry (obviously a vast, interlocking nest of insti- 
tutions with a somewhat common character), (d) the school, and (e) 
the church. Each of these is, in its own way, strong and dynamic in 
our culture. How humanistic or anti-humanistic is each in present ef- 
fectiveness and in future promise? 

(2) It is not too difficult to discern certain pervasive trends or 
movements which, in proportion to their dynamic effectiveness, can 
be reckoned as “forces” in our modern culture. Here, however, it is 
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important to distinguish between short-run and long-run movements, 
and it is far from easy to make this important distinction. The educa- 
tional trend toward more and more widespread education would seem 
to be a long-run movement, yet there are some indications that a reac- 
tion may be setting in. The trend in this country since the end of World 
War I toward global-mindedness and global involvement will, I proph- 
esy, continue despite recurrent isolationism. Some people detect a 
fairly recent and rather widespread revival of religious interest, but 
this trend, if it is a trend, is hard to determine and assess. It is in this 
vague area of trends, movements, and forces, however, that we should 
also look for some of the chief humanistic and anti-humanistic “ele- 
ments” in our culture. 

(3) By a “pervasive aspect” of our ethos I mean, for example, a 
dominant craving for security rather than adventure, or a growing 
sense of personal indifference and/or frustration in the social-economic- 
political area, or a growing interest in artistic creativity. These are 
neither institutions nor identifiable movements—they are rather per- 
vasive emergents which can and do have a powerful influence upon 
our individual conduct and our corporate patterns of behavior. Here, 
too, we can perhaps hope to find pro- and anti-humanistic “elements.” 

(4) Possible examples of “normative elements” favorable to 
Christian humanism might be (a) notable integrity among scientists 
and artists, (b) a growing sense of social responsibility among some 
businessmen and politicians, (c) widespread integrity in sport, (d) 
aspects of psychiatric therapy. Corresponding examples of anti-human- 
istic “normative elements” might be (a) technological pressures ad- 
verse to craftsmanship, (b) commercial prostitution of art, and (c) 
health and prosperity as conducive to cultural sloth and spiritual 
complacency. 

This must suffice as a preliminary indication of where to look for 
the “elements” I shall discuss. 


III. The Ambivalence of All These “Elements” 


I cannot possibly, in a brief paper, really survey and analyze even 
the chief “elements” of the four enumerated types in our complex 
modern culture. I can merely attempt to show, by a sort of sampling 
technique, that no one of the first three types of “elements,” at least 
in my judgment, can be construed as unequivocally for or against 
Christian humanism. Elements of the fourth type can be specifically 
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selected for their dominant bias, favorable or unfavorable, but I sus- 
pect that all generalizations based on them will prove to be highly 
controversial. 

1. What about our major institutions? It would be relatively easy 
to scrutinize each of them with respect to their ideal objectives and 
then to assess the humanistic value or disvalue of these ideal goals. Can 
there, for example, be any question that Christian humanism is wholly 
consonant with our political ideal of just and responsible self-govern- 
ment for the benefit of all our fellow citizens and with an eye to the 
welfare of all men? Or with the security, freedom, and affection of an 
ideal modern home? Or with the ideal objectives of our system of free 
enterprise—objectives which include efficiency, private initiative, will- 
ing co-operation, and public service? Or with the ideal objectives of 
both liberal and vocational education, and of the church? True, all 
these objectives will be defined by different people in different ways, 
and some of these definitions will, of course, be more consistent with 
“Christian humanism” (also variously defined) than others. Indeed, 
all these definitions will in fact contradict “Christian humanism” in 
proportion as they tend to absolutize the finite values of this or that 
institution. Yet, by and large, our problem here is not particularly 
acute. The ideal assets of our major Western institutions are pretty 
obvious. 

But what about the liabilities of these same institutions as they 
actually function today? I need merely mention the trend, in our de- 
mocracy, toward an intolerable bureaucracy and to short-range politi- 
cal expediency, the opportunities for predatory political exploitation 
of the public, etc.; the conscious and unconscious cruelty in countless 
families, the frequent lack of intra-familial understanding and the 
resultant loneliness of members of the family group, the tendency of 
family discipline to become tyrannical and of freedom in the family 
to degenerate into license and anarchy, etc.; the highly organized and 
callous exploitation of the customer in business, as most dramatically 
symbolized in high-pressure advertising, and the general tendency of 
a free market to maximize the grosser values of our “sensate” culture, 
etc.; the superficiality of most education, the powerful and perhaps 
growing tendency for quality to yield to quantity, liberal values to 
vocational rewards, etc.; the temptation in organized religion to “pious 
idolatries” and self-righteousness, and the general spiritual and social 
ineffectiveness of our churches, etc. Each of us can draw up a terrible 
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bill of indictment against all of our basic institutions by reference to 
any humanistic criterion, and certainly by reference to the criterion 
of Christian humanism. 

Who, then, is wise enough to determine the historical trends, for 
better and for worse, in each of these institutions, and who dares ven- 
ture a cumulative balance sheet? Is their net effect better or worse than 
it was fifty years ago? And which way are they moving today? My own 
incorrigible optimism inclines me to see a slow: over-all advance on all 
these institutional fronts, but it would take volumes to record the 
multiple impressions and opinions to which I would have to appeal in 
order to substantiate this belief in our cultural progress; and I am 
sure that the opposite case could be made very persuasive. 

2. What about discernible “movements,” “trends,” and “social 
forces”? If we could only isolate these with reasonable confidence we 
might come nearer to a definite answer to our basic question. 

We can get somewhat definite results if we isolate and abstract 
with sufficient rigor. For example, suppose we concentrate on the fine 
arts, and, more specifically, on the growing emphasis on the creative 
arts in the lower school grades; the increasing respectability of the 
study of art, even among “he-men,” at the college level; the increasing 
resources of our museums and their increasingly effective use; the 
broadcasting and recording of much good music; the growing avail- 
ability and sale of good literature, etc. All this might, in conjunction, 
be described as a powerful contemporary artistic trend. If, then, we 
note the integrity and inventiveness of many of our contemporary 
artists, their sense of spiritual emptiness, their honest search for 
spiritual nourishment, and the affirmative spiritual achievement of 
much modern art, we can conclude that this trend is indeed a major 
resource for any humanism and certainly for Christian humanism. 

But note how selective I have been in this aesthetic area. I have 
ignored the veritable flood of printed and audible rubbish and worse 
than rubbish—and here, as elsewhere, false values tend to drive out 
authentic values. I have ignored the immense power of the amusement 
industries and their tremendous molding influence, not only aesthetic 
but moral and spiritual, upon our youthful and adult population. Is 
this, too, a trend? If so, is it not a far more powerful trend than the 
rosy one just described? And how, once again, balance the pros and 
cons? 

Let me cite another very different type of trend, that, namely, 
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toward greater global-mindedness and global involvement. Let us grant 
that isolationism is hopelessly unrealistic and increasingly difficult to 
defend or implement. But what about our new global attitudes and 
activities? However nationally selfish our motives, we have certainly 
done much good abroad in a variety of ways which I will not pause 
to enumerate. But witness also our tendency—is it growing?—to mili- 
tary and/or political and/or economic and/or cultural imperialism? 
If this is indeed a contemporary trend in our Western culture, is its 
net effect pro or antiChristian humanism? Here my own feeling is that, 
in the next decades, we are likely to do others and ourselves more 
harm than good; but that, if atom war can be avoided, we may learn, 
the hard way, how eventually to do more good than harm. But here 
again I am playing a hunch, not offering a really responsible judgment 
or prophecy. 

What impresses me about all such trends and movements is, once 
again, their incorrigible ambivalence for both good and evil. 

3. Can a clearer case be made for some of the most pervasive 
aspects of our dominant ethos? Here the problem of diagnosis, selec- 
tion, and definition is even harder. How describe this ethos and its 
major characteristics? Suppose we say that among its distinguishing 
characteristics are (a) timidity and a craving for security; (b) baf- 
flement regarding ultimates and a retreat to the more discernible and 
less precarious bird-in-the-hand; and (c) a decrease in Coolidge era 
smugness and an increase in anxiety at many levels, both private and 
public. Assuming that these bald designations mean to you, roughly, 
what they mean to me, how shall we, in principle, go about assessing 
their relation to Christian humanism? Here we must invoke, I sup- 
pose, our own several conceptions of the dynamics of human nature. 
(a) My own inclination would be to regard our corporate timidities 
and our craving for security as natural, in the present world situation, 
but none the less a symptom of cultural ill-health and cultural decay. 
Is it not ironic and ominous that the universal American salutation 
today, favored particularly by the young, is “Take it easy; take care 
of yourself’? And this in a near-frontier culture, and in the most secure 
and prosperous nation in the world! (b) I am inclined to interpret our 
bafflements (best dramatized in Kafka’s novels) as a wonderful mis- 
sionary opportunity for those who have some version of the answer 
which Kafka never found, but, simultaneously, a powerful incentive to 
hand-to-mouth escapism. (c) Finally, I am myself strongly inclined 
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to regard the lessening of complacency and the increase of anxiety in 
our culture as, at least potentially, a good omen. Anxiety need not, of 
course, be any variant whatever of the “dark night of the soul.” It all 
too often peters out in debilitating worry, or induces a self-protective 
cynicism, or develops into some form of demonic frenzy, or culminates 
in blank despair. But it can also lead to a heightened sense of sin, 
repentance, and a search for forgiveness and reconciliation. It can 
induce a health-giving humility. It might conceivably prepare the way 
for a new theonomous culture. Who can say? 

4. Relatively unambiguous normative components, pro and con 
humanism. 

I am thus unhappily driven to the conclusion that no one of these 
three types of “elements” in our culture is unambiguously favorable 
or unfavorable to Christian humanism or its lesser humanistic alter- 
natives. It is only, I believe, when we focus upon carefully selected 
aspects or components of these more general “elements” that we can 
hope to detect what I earlier call a “normative element” with a “dom- 
inant bias” for or against Christian humanism. I prophesied that even 
these “normative elements” would occasion controversy. Let us see if 
I am right. I will briefly list a few such relatively isolated items for 
very brief description and comment, drawing my illustrations delib- 
erately from widely diverse areas. 

Some of the things that have most encouraged me in recent years 
are the following: 

a) The integrity of intellectual research at its best, and, more par- 
ticularly, (i) the sense of humility in the face of ultimate mystery 
which such integrity sometimes engenders, and (ii) the sense of social 
concern which first-rate scientists, especially, are belatedly expressing. 
This is, as I see it, all to the good and involves a minimum of cultural 
risk. 

b) The integrity of much modern art and particularly the fre- 
quency with which this integrity leads to, or is accompanied by, a 
really profound spirituality, however unorthodox theologically it may 
be. If the best art of any period and culture is, as is claimed, the 
quickest and surest index of the health of that period or culture, ours 
is a culture neither dying nor dead but very much alive and definitely 
in the throes of increasing maturity and depth. 

c) I have great respect for, and faith in, our current generations 
of undergraduates, as I compare them with undergraduates of earlier 
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decades. They are, on the whole, far less utopian and smug, less en- 
thusiastic and idealistic, but also far more mature, more serious at 
heart, and, I believe, more honest. Their popular and conventional 
values are as shoddy as ever, but their basic values are sound, however 
pedestrian and explicitly unspiritual. 

d) I suspect, but cannot prove, a new ferment of social responsi- 
bility among some able businessmen, labor leaders, and politicians. 
How widespread this is, how effective, and how enduring I have no way 
of knowing. I am struck, however, by the considerable amount of 
public concern for social welfare and by the leadership of some very 
able men and women in these areas. 

e) There is much commercialism and some dishonesty in organ- 
ized sport, but by and large it seems to me to have real standards and 
the will to live up to these standards. On many college campuses, for 
example, the coaches insist on standards of excellence and on maximum 
effort much more consistently and successfully than does the faculty 
in the classroom. 

f) The radio and television put on some programs which, in a 
sentimental but simple and honest way, rehearse and encourage some 
of our best family traits, i.e., gentleness, patience, real affection, a sense 
of humor, freedom without license. 

g) Modern psychiatry, at its best, seems to me to be developing a 
remarkable secular analogue to authentic Christian agapé, including 
“acceptance,” “understanding,” a sense of objective values, and mor- 
ally responsible maturity. 

Probably no one will agree with me on all these “elements,” but 
everyone could draw up a list of his own. It is so easy, meanwhile, to 
list anti-humanistic “elements” of this restricted type that I will not 
take time to do so. 

But where does this leave us? I fear in the same general state of 
ambiguity. For, in the first place, every element of this type is highly 
abstract and artificial because it has quite arbitrarily been isolated 
from a concrete context and abstracted from it for approval or disap- 
proval. Thus, the integrity and social concern of intellectual research 
has been stressed but other aspects of modern research, such as its 
intensive specialization and resultant provincialism, have been ignored; 
I have praised some aspects of modern art but said nothing about its 
empty formalism, its escapism, etc. Since nothing finite is wholly good 
or wholly evil it is always possible to isolate and stress the elements 
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of good, or of evil. But what does such a procedure prove? Nothing, 
unless we attempt to balance all the discernible good against the dis- 
cernible evil. But here is our second difficulty—how can we possibly 
attempt such a computation in anything like an orderly manner? The 
whole approach, in short, though promising at first glance, proves to 
be quite unmanageable—it is much too atomistic, arbitrary, and un- 
computable to be of real service. 


IV. A Fresh Approach and a Somewhat Optimistic Conclusion 


It remains to ask whether some other approach to our topic might 
prove to be more productive. Suppose we ask ourselves, What are the 
conditions of a healthy Christian humanism? What kind of cultural 
soil would be most propitious to its growth? 

Before we attempt to answer this question we would do well to 
note certain crucial characteristics of Christian humanism not specifi- 
cally mentioned in our earlier inquiry into its nature. I have in mind 
those characteristics which derive from the Christian concepts of God, 
of man, and of history. Central to each of these concepts is an essen- 
tial dynamism. God is, for Christianity, a living, acting God who cre- 
ates the world out of nothing, prevents it from disintegrating, and 
presides over it providentially. His essence is selfless, righteous love 
which expresses itself in history in countless dynamic ways and unique- 
ly in the dynamic person, life, teachings, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus as the Christ. Man, for Christianity, is God’s finite counterpart, 
a mortal being created in his image, that is, capable of free, loving 
response to the Divine Initiative. History, in the Christian perspective, 
is therefore the drama that unfolds itself in time with God and men 
as the actors in a perpetual state of dynamic tension and reconciliation. 
History is, as in no other cultural, religious, or metaphysical context, 
a dynamic process with a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

This distinctive and pervasive dynamism of Christianity does not, 
of course, exclude the factor of permanence. God is eternally what he 
is, always righteous and loving, always faithful to his promises, always 
forgiving and redemptive. Man, in turn, is, throughout his lifetime at 
least, always free and, however deeply plunged into sin, always the 
child of God, always loved by him, and never utterly beyond his re- 
demption. History itself, though essentially a flux, is always a struc- 
tured and directional flux, shot through with Divine Purpose and 
entirely embraced by God’s prevenient care. Christian dynamism, in 
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short, is an ordered, meaningful, purposive dynamism. Its order, mean- 
ing, and purpose, however, are never dead and static. Christianity 
knows nothing of an idle Deity basking in his own perfection. The 
God of Christianity is forever active and venturesome (risking human 
freedom) and self-sacrificial. Nor is there any place in Christianity, at 
least this side of the grave, for finite perfection, either individual or 
corporate. We are enjoined to pray that God’s Kingdom come on earth 
as it is in heaven; but were it to come, completely, we should no longer 
be finite and sinful mortals, and history, as we know it, would be so 
completely transformed as to be unrecognizable. This explains, I be- 
lieve, why secular utopias are so unconvincing and, indeed, so repel- 
lent. For such utopias are, by definition, the attempt to sketch a society 
in which all men are perfectly virtuous and ideally related to one an- 
other. They are im essence static, not dynamic; they are therefore 
essentially inhuman and un-Christian. 

If I am right, Christian humanism can really flourish only where 
God’s self-revealing love can find receptive soil and where man’s God- 
given freedoms can be effectively operative. What does this imply? 
What are the ideal cultural conditions for a vital Christian humanism? 

We can make a preliminary stab at an answer to this difficult 
question by describing, in the manner of Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
“mean,” the two “extremes” which would be /east propitious. These 
might be labeled the states of “radical heteronomy” and of “idolatrous 
autonomy.” A culture might be said to approach a state of radical 
heteronomy in which extreme poverty, extreme ignorance, and near 
anarchy combined to preclude the transmission of any rich cultural 
heritage and to make impossible all education, all significant self-devel- 
opment and all orderly social co-operation. A state of idolatrous auton- 
omy, on the other hand, would be approximated in proportion as a 
society was greatly tempted to smug idolatry by a too great sense of 
security, efficiency, cultural refinement, and power. Or, to use Toyn- 
bee’s concepts of “challenge” and “response,” a culture would be un- 
propitious for Christian humanism if the challenges which had to be 
met were too overwhelming or, alternatively, too slight to evoke man’s 
maximum efforts. 

If this very rough indication of unpropitious extremes has any 
merit it might then plausibly be argued that we are today, at least in 
this country, living in very propitious times and under very propitious 
cultural conditions. We still enjoy enough security to avoid desperate 
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fear and frantic despair (though the H-bomb may well at this instant 
be robbing us of this security). We have enough institutional stability 
to provide us with the necessary vehicles for the meaningful preser- 
vation, transmission, and revitalization of our secular and religious 
cultural heritages. Our secular and religious institutions, are, moreover, 
both strong enough to insure a tension that can be healthy and can 
challenge each type to produce its best products. We have enough 
objective cause for deep anxiety to be, at least in some measure, safe- 
guarded against self-righteous complacency. I find it difficult to en- 
visage a cultural situation, in short, in which at least some of us could 
be presented with more challenging alternatives, more elbow room for 
real freedom of choice and opportunity for service and growth. 

This is hardly true, of course, of millions of people in our own land, 
and of most people in other, less favored lands. Most of them face a 
“challenge” overwhelmingly too great for their individual or corporate 
resources. This is the tragedy of our times, and in a sense of all times. 
But if “our modern culture” can be taken to mean our Western demo- 
cratic culture as it still persists in the free Western nations and partic- 
ularly in our own land, a strong case can, I believe, be made for con- 
siderable optimism. I see signs on every hand of cultural vitality rather 
than stagnation, of dynamic tension rather than of exhaustion or de- 
pletion. We are, as a nation, in a very healthy ferment of self-criticism 
on every front (despite all political, industrial, educational, and eccle- 
siastical complacency). Many of our leaders in every walk of life are 
aware of pressing problems and are in active search for answers, and 
these leaders have, in their closer followers, what Toynbee would call a 
“dynamic minority” of considerable size and vigor. If our college 
campuses can be taken as any sort of index, our cultural health (meas- 
ured not in terms of achievement but of dynamic search and growth) 
is pretty good. I have never had better undergraduate audiences— 
more alert, mature, discriminating, eager for realistic insight and guid- 
ance. A really decadent culture could not possibly have produced our 
present college generation. 

The over-all cultural situation in which we today find ourselves 
here in the West seems, therefore, to justify considerable hope from 
the Christian humanistic perspective. Our dominant mood seems to be 
neither hopeless despair nor smug complacency, but healthy anxiety. 
Ours is a culture in travail—and is this not precisely the cultural state 
in which we should be, according to our Christian faith? One might 
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indeed venture a similar generalization regarding our entire globe. 
The whole world is in travail—restless, rebellious, questioning, prob- 
ing, venturing. Millions of Asiatics are awakening from centuries of 
cultural slumber, are challenging age-old dogmas, are painfully feeling 
their way to new freedoms and new responsibilities. Humanity as a 
whole is on the march as perhaps never before in human history. 

This ferment, in the West and in other lands, does, I repeat, justify 
hope. Yet it also justifies our gravest fears, for the forces which are 
being unleashed are certainly demonic as well as angelic. What we are 
witnessing on a global scale is, in fact, mankind’s capacity for both 
good and evil. World events are demonstrating, with unparalleled 
dramatic intensity, what Christianity has always known—that unre- 
generate and unredeemed mankind will injure itself at least as much 
as it will help itself; nay more, that man carries within himself the 
seeds of his own destruction, and that any really “autonomous” cul- 
ture is therefore doomed. The contemporary scene is also demonstrat- 
ing once again man’s desperate resistance to the one and only Cosmic 
Power that can save it from destruction. Man’s basic slogan still seems 
to be: Anything rather than whole-hearted repentance, humility, and 
faith in self-effacing Love! Our times are, I still believe, more propi- 
tious than most previous centuries for receptivity to the authentic 
gospel of salvation. But propitious for whom? I see no possibility 
whatever of wholesale, or even widespread, regeneration. Not only will 
the mess we are in quite certainly continue, unless we resort to mass 
suicide; most men will learn nothing and will continue in their sensate 
ways. I do, however, see far richer redemptive possibilities than per- 
haps ever before for many individuals, in our own culture and in other 
cultures. I also see an ever greater incentive for such individuals to 
band together in small but effective groups, both within the Church 
and in Tillich’s “latent” church. And this leaven may, indeed, achieve 
wonders and miracles! This, so far as I can see, must be the substance 
of our hope for the Aistorical future. Our larger hope must, as always, 
be anchored in our Christian faith in a God who, in his own good time 
and in his own unfathomable way, can and will redeem history itself. 











Christian Fantasy in the Novels of 
C. S. Lewis and Charles Williams 


By JAMEs Roy KING 


9 HE descent of our culture into the hell of two great wars has raised 
hob with the humanistic theology of a past generation. Standing on 
the brink of destruction, we are ill-disposed to regard “hell” as merely 
a metaphor; not comprehending God, we at least refuse to circum- 
scribe him within the limits of our “not-comprehending”; having inti- 
mations of the rush of angels’ wings just beyond our senses, we find 
Hamlet’s comment on Horatio’s philosophy curiously pertinent. The- 
ology has become a stern necessity: wresting it from the cloister, we 
have put it back into imaginative literature—not to get it out of the 
way, but because under the fierce eye of the poet and the novelist it 
sheds powerful light on our problems. 

In an age of science fiction there is no need to apologize for super- 
natural elements in the religious novel. Thus it is that in this paper 
I consider without qualms certain religious themes in the work of 
two British novelists, Charles Williams, who died in 1945, and C. S. 
Lewis, a still-very-active Oxford don. Most of Williams’ American 
readers met him in the columns of Time or The Saturday Review, 
where reviews of his books appeared during the late forties. First im- 
pressions of the work of this stern-visaged Englishman were perhaps 
not favorable, for corpses that refuse to answer phone calls, sparkling 
social satire, hanged men who continue to live actively, and exceedingly 
difficult prose do not constitute the stuff of the standard, “edifying” 
religious novel. But once these difficulties were overcome, a taste for 
Williams developed which could be satisfied only by taking great drafts 
of him. As reading and inquiry progressed, familiar names appeared 
in the circle of Williams’ admirers. Eliot, Auden, and Dorothy Sayers 
were enthusiasts, and Lewis was virtually a disciple; the weight of the 
Anglican communion was to be felt, too; and further in the back- 
ground the mystery of the Arthurian romances and their complex ram- 
ifications into folklore and ritual. But these rich novels are today 
comparatively unknown. Those who seek religious guidance find Wil- 
liams difficult, while members of university faculties who should know 
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about such things have merely “heard” and are content to tag his 
novels—in imitation of the reviewers—as “supernatural hugger-mug- 
ger” or “theological thrillers” or “religious melodramas.” 

The work of Lewis is better known. His literary criticism has been 
accepted as the most advanced in its field, his “defenses” of Chris- 
tianity have been recommended from many pulpits, and such pungent 
works as The Case for Christianity and The Screwtape Letters have 
delighted even laymen. The three novels with which I deal here have 
been less widely read and, when classified at all, have been described 
as a peculiar type of ‘‘science-fiction.” Since this stock tag is just as 
inadequate as the descriptions applied to the work of Williams, I 
attempt here a somewhat more adequate ordering—a classification 
which will in turn suggest the true position of the reader of these 
strange and powerful books. 


I 


In days when attention must be spread ever more thinly over all 
the mildly interesting gadgetry of our culture, the task of the novelist 
has become increasingly difficult, for he still must grip and overpower 
if he is to convince. The magnificent pageantry of the historical novel 
charms only briefly, and psychological analyses reach a. constantly 
smaller audience as they grow more penetrating. Studies which focus 
attention on social and economic conditions continue to strike home— 
witness the enduring power of How Green Was My Valley and the 
more recent work of Alan Paton and Francis Stuart. The detective 
story has fulfilled a basic human need and has only recently been 
challenged by science-fiction, while still another source of real power, 
the vast body of myth, ritual, and folklore—the very frame of all our 
thinking—has been scarcely touched, except by Eliot. When two nov- 
elists can combine the eerie fascination of detection with the sweep 
of the supersatural and the depth and perspective of folk-beliefs, 
they can be expected to speak, in Jung’s great phrase, “with a thou- 
sand trumpets.” What I wish to point out in this paper is that these 
materials are not simply materials, but that they also represent basic 
elements in the orientation of the two men we consider here. I do not 
believe that we can grasp this Weltanschauung or discover why Lewis 
and Williams are shaking us so violently by the collars unless we can 
suspend disbelief—at least temporarily—and enter willingly into the 
mysteries which they know so well. 
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But what does the modern reader do when he meets, within the 
pages of one novel, ideas which his ancestors accepted (but which he 
has rejected) and concepts to which (as Christian) he still subscribes 
very heartily? How, for instance, can he preserve his sanity, find gen- 
uine insights, and yet lose nothing of the emotional impact of ancient 
folk beliefs? To answer this question we must first discover what the 
novelists we study are saying. This involves plot summary, a difficult 
task indeed if the fullness of the creators is to be preserved—but one 
that is essential. 


Lewis’s novels form a trilogy which concerns the adventures of 
the Oxford philologist called here Elwin Ransom, but quite obviously 
a projection of the novelist himself. In Out of the Silent Planet, Ransom 
is kidnapped by an old schoolmate, Devine, and by the scientist Weston, 
as near an incarnation of evil as we may readily come upon, and con- 
veyed a la rocket to the planet Malacandra (Mars). After adventures 
with the peculiar but surprisingly humane natives of the planet— 
throughout which Ransom’s kindness consistently gets him farther 
than Weston’s cruelty—Ransom is permitted to describe the life of 
the Earth to the astonished monarch (a classical satiric device), hears 
a cosmic interpretation of the doctrine of the “Fall,” and is returned 
to Earth by the God Oyarsa. In Perelandra Ransom permits himself 
to be carried to Venus, where he learns that Weston is plotting the 
destruction of its innocent inhabitants and that he, a weak scholar, has 
been appointed to save this world by overcoming the enemy in hand- 
to-hand combat. After days of struggle and weeks of convalescence, 
the wounded but victorious Ransom is returned again to Earth, only 
to find that he must direct still another struggle between the forces of 
good and evil. This struggle is recounted in the third novel of the 
trilogy, That Hideous Strength, where we learn how Mark Studdock, 
a fellow of Bracton College, becomes involved in the N. I. C. E., sup- 
posedly a scheme for the technical remaking of England. Gradually, 
however, the facts unfold: the organization is simply a front for the 
operation of the universal forces of evil (macrobes) in their struggle 
with the e/dils or powers of light. It becomes apparent, too, that vic- 
tory will go to the side that can first enlist the aid of the Arthurian 
magus Merlin, who is shortly to be released from long interment in 
Bracton Wood. The forces of good are fearfully undermanned, consist- 
ing only of the golden-bearded cripple Ransom (now, curiously enough, 
Mr. Fisher-King), who is himself uncertain of victory; young Jane 
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Studdock, who is gifted with the power of seeing reality in her dreams; 
Mr. Bultitude, a pet bear; the Dimbles, humble cottages; Ivy Maggs, 
a charwoman; and MacPhee, the skeptic (a “very important office’’). 
An exciting—but structurally premature—race for possession of Merlin 
occurs; the magus sides with Fisher-King’s forces; and through his 
aid the forces of evil, who have “pulled down deep Heaven upon their 
heads,” are totally annihilated. Peace returns to England, and, in char- 
acteristic Lewis fashion, a hitherto unknown element of love pervades 
the marriage of Mark and Jane Studdock. 

Much more difficult is the problem of summarizing one of Wil- 
liams’ plots—shaping out of the welter of oblique statement, sugges- 
tion, dream, and symbol some semblance of an outline of action. What 
follows, therefore, must be regarded as simply an approximation, a 
moving upon the area of the story, a process that may grow toward 
accuracy but can never “arrive.” In such a situation it is often neces- 
sary to clarify and render precise what is actually, indeed purposefully, 
obscure. The necessity of such reader-creativity suggests, moreover, 
that in reading Williams we must concern ourselves with an element 
that is neither plot nor problem: that the center is, to adopt theological 
terminology, elsewhere. 

For summary I have chosen Descent inte Hell, which many read- 
ers, after prolonged struggle, have pronounced Williams’ best. I sym- 
pathize with those who are bowed by the difficulties here encountered, 
and can only promise rich rewards to those who persist even unto 
rereading. Critics who like complexity have it here in a work which 
combines elements from Williams’ two standard plots: (A) the discov- 
ery of a magical object of immense power precipitates violent struggle 
between the forces of good and evil—a struggle which is resolved only 
by the removal of the talisman, ab deo ex machina; or (B) evil forces 
make a determined attack on the world, and equilibrium is restored, 
moral chaos averted, by the power of humble believers whose terrible 
destiny it is to defeat the most commanding forces which Satan can 
muster. We may note, too, that those who participate in the descent 


1To the first class belong War in Heaven, where the magical object is the Holy Grail; 
The Greater Trumps, which deals with the Tarot cards; and Many Dimensions, where 
the object of struggle is a jewel marked with the Hebrew tetragrammaton. To the 
second class, Shadows of Ecstasy, where magical forces different from the sexual or 
artistic, yet composed of them, are controlled by the explorer Considine; All Hallows 
Eve, which describes the fearful work of Simon LeClerc; and The Place of the Lion, 
which deals with the displacement of the Platonic archetypes. 
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are not so neatly aligned for good or evil as is normal in a Williams 
novel (although, as G. P. Winship—Yale Review, December, 1950— 
points out, there is never the slightest doubt as to the ultimate destiny 
of the participants). Perhaps Descent into Hell is best regarded as a 
series of clusters of experience, each reacting upon the others. The 
setting is Battle Hill, a London suburb which has grown up in the 
years following the first world war. Prehistorically, the Hill was a 
site of pagan rituals: more recently it was the scene of the death of 
religious martyrs. The influence of the many dead, the communion of 
saints and sinners, is felt with peculiar strength during the events here 
described. 

One of the small areas of interest focuses on the quiet and innocent 
Pauline Anstruther, who lives with Margaret, her dying grandmother. 
Since childhood, Pauline has had the “trick” —so she calls it—of meet- 
ing herself (as a double or “doppelganger’’) in the street. Only half 
aware of the implications of such a vision, she yet fears the time when 
the wraith will not turn aside from direct contact. The busy activity 
which centers around summer play-producing on the Hill is the back- 
ground of her release from this burden, and it is the playwright, Peter 
Stanhope, who, by radical application of New Testament ethics, pro- 
duces this release: 

You have friends; haven’t you asked one of them to carry your fear? ... I'll 
think of what comes to you, and imagine it, and know it, and be afraid of it 

. what can be simpler than for you to think to yourself that since I am 
troubled instead of you, therefore you needn’t be troubled . . . remember that 
I am afraid instead of you, and that I have taken over every kind of worry 
(pp. 103-107) .1 

But another burdened soul wanders through Williams’ pages, first 
as a wretched, discharged laborer, and later, after he has hanged him- 
self, as a weary, homeless one still oppressed by the shrill voice of his 
wife. Walking for endless years through the town of the dead, he wan- 
ders back at length to Battle Hill, the scene of his death. By night he 
sees in the window the face of Margaret Anstruther and listens as her 
words of sympathy come to him like “a fresh stream of pure love.” 
A groan escapes him, and Pauline is sent out to his aid. She gives him 
the directions of the road and her blessing, and then gazes in horror 
as his figure changes into that of another troubled soul, her ancestor, 
the sixteenth-century martyr, John Struther. Now she watches as he 


1Quotations from Williams are taken from the editions of Pelligrini and Cudahy. 
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struggles in anguish in his prison cell, fearful of coming death by fire. 
Listening to his prayer, “Make me believe; make me believe” (p. 188), 
Pauline sees clearly her task. Trained for such a moment she reaches 
across four centuries to take upon herself Struther’s burden of fear. 
The relief is accepted, and the dying martyr rejoices: “Lord, Lord, 
. . . I have seen the salvation of my God.” Thus Struther is saved, 
though “he could not see beyond the years the child of his house who 
strove with herself behind and before him.” 

Spiritual wealth there is here, but among those busy at play-pro- 
ducing, only emptiness of soul. We meet Mrs. Parry, the producer; 
the talented actress, Adela Hunt, and her lover, Prescott; Mrs. Lily 
Sammile, the dealer in “comfort”; and Myrtle Fox, the dealer in illu- 
sion. This congregation of night-hags and persons somewhat younger 
in iniquity has important dealings with other groups: Mrs. Sammile 
tempts Pauline to a life of spiritual ease and freedom from concern 
for others, becoming eventually a recreation of Adam’s Lilith; the 
temptress is finally annihilated, however, by Pauline’s statement of 
contentment with her lot: “I don’t want anything.” The selfish and 
sophisticated Adela deceives an old lover, the great historian, Lawrence 
Wentworth, deserting him for the younger Prescott. Refusing to fight 
this desertion, Wentworth conjures up from Hell a fearful succubus, 
an Adela of Illusion, to whom he transfers his love. But in another 
area his damnation is even more surely worked by his reaction to 
honors paid a rival historian, Aston Moffat, whose joy at knighthood 
the jealous Wentworth cannot share. Bitterly resentful, Wentworth 
chooses to hate his rival, in absolute selfishness neglecting even the 
objective truths of history. So his descent into Hell is completed on the 
rope earlier used by the suicide, the final plunge “‘down through the bot- 
tomless circles of the void” (p. 248) occurring during the great meet- 
ing held in his rival’s honor. 


II 


It is perhaps unlikely that in casting around for comparisors be- 
tween Lewis and Williams we should be struck by any differences in 
the settings of their novels. We should, in other words, incline to treat 
as superficial the fact that Lewis generally plants his scenes outside 
the Earth—that twice we go to strange planets; that Screwtape writes 
from Hell; that we reach the heavenly pastures of The Great Divorce 
summed up in the ideas of a gutter and a shrill voice. Even the very 
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Strength is an English landscape that never was. This, I think, is not 
simply an accident in plotting, for in every case a definite cleavage 
between the real world and the supernatural world is suggested. It is 
as if Lewis were trying to ease us into another and stranger world. 
This same tendency is reflected in the fact that Lewis generally puts 
his characters to work on only one level and insists that his imaginative 
works must not be regarded as allegories. Ransom is what he is and 
no more; he does not stand for anyone but Ransom—this despite 
the fact that as Mr. Fisher-King his symbolic value is profound. For 
though he is only Ransom he has an ancestry that extends back through 
Christ to pre-historic times. 


Not so in Williams, for his novels present only one world—and 
this is true whether we speak of settings, the elements of natural 
and supernatural, or the worlds of imagination and reality. Thus, in 
a very significant, passage from War in Heaven, a train in which the 
child Adrian is riding home from market suddenly becomes a toy 
train, by a toy station, on the kitchen floor: 


Adrian paid him, put the potatoes in the basket and started back home. But 
as at the corner he waited for the trams to go by and leave a clear crossing, 
his eye was caught by the railway station on his left. He looked at it for a 
minute or two in considerable doubt; then, changing his mind on the impor- 
tance of vegetables, went back to the shop, left his basket with orders that the 
potatoes should be sent at once and hurried back to the station. Once in the 
train, he saw bridges and tunnels succeed one another in exciting succession as 
the engine . . . went rushing along the Brighton line. But, before it reached 
its destination, his mother, entering the room with her usual swiftness, caught 
the station with her foot and sent it flying across the kitchen floor (p. 13). 


This paragraph raises some basic questions and makes some large 
assumptions. It is hard to imagine, for instance, Adrian’s feelings 
about this sudden collapse of a very real world! If we assume that in 
the train he slips into reverie and reverts to a former scene, we have 
immediately to deal with the concreteness of the kitchen. But if we 
start with this reality, Adrian’s ride becomes a fragile thing indeed. 
With the “But, before it reached” one level becomes, perhaps in- 
vades, another. Thus the “but” assumes the importance of the key 
word of the Neo-orthodox theologians, proclaiming the crucial point 
in Williams’ doctrine that two worlds are one. But little Adrian’s 
difficulties are nothing compared to those of the reader, who can only 
gasp, and laugh or assent. This technique is everywhere apparent 
in Williams and is one source of the heavy demands which he makes 
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on his readers. Lester Furnivall, in All Hallows Eve, killed in an air 
raid, continues to move events in the novel to which she is assigned; 
Angus Sheldrake, in Many Dimensions, learns to conquer time and 
space with a magic stone; and throughout the pages of The Place of 
the Lion, and up and down the lanes of Herefordshire, stalks the 
archetypal lion, the Platonic pattern for all lions ever created. 

This is certain to prove offensive to many people, and not least 
to those who thought Eliot was serious when he said that Williams 
had something important to say—or to those who have heard Lewis 
“highly recommended”; to those who resent having morality decked 
out in fairy tale and murder mystery; to all, in short, who regard 
“the normal Tellurian modes of being—engendering and birth and 
decay”—as the basic framework of reality. 

As we come, in reading these novels, upon the disquieting fact 
that there are worlds other than our own comfortable home, we may 
find it helpful to think of these strange books as fantasies. I am not 
thinking here of adult “escapist” literature, but of the peculiar reac- 
tion suggested by the fairy tales we once heard. Something approach- 
ing it seems to be demanded in the face of a world where normal 
concepts of time and space, of being and not-being, of natural and 
supernatural are abolished. This is the world which is pictured in 
the grotesquerie of Arthur Rackham, Tenniel, and Cruikshank, and 
in the essentially British whimsicality of Lewis Carroll and Milne, 
growing as it does out of loving insight into human frailty. Perhaps, 
too, there will be help in Herbert Read’s threefold characterization of 
fantasy (English Prose Style) as objective (the feelings of the author 
do not intrude), arbitrary (in its choice of events, motivation, 
themes), and basically primitive in outlook. Perhaps the work of 
Lewis and Williams fulfills the need which Read expresses for fan- 
tasy that is basically English in character and tradition. We remem- 
ber, for instance, that Lewis calls That Hideous Strength “a fairy 
tale for grown-ups.” 

Thus it is that we cannot read many pages in the novelists without 
encountering the symbols by which man has expressed his most prim- 
itive and persistent experiences. I am not thinking here of the fact 
that in Descent into Hell the sickness of the Hill becomes, in part at 
least, the symbol of spiritual malaise; or that the rope, by which one 
man hangs himself to salvation, becomes for another an instrument 
of damnation; or that the wretchedness of a man can be very neatly 
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effective symbols of the deserted corridor and the tower pierced by 
long stairs or the idea that light is to be equated with God’s presence 
are comparatively recent in origin. Probably far older are the habits 
of using the hot summer garden as symbol of woman’s body or of the 
intense pulsating center of the world or of spiritual dryness. Thunder 
was anciently regarded as conveying the utterances of God; the eagle 
often stood for royalty; and the horse and rider, for the control of 
raging forces by the calm, temperate mind. When Lewis speaks of 
kingship in terms of “all linked associations of battle, marriage, 
priesthood, mercy, and power” (That Hideous Strength, p. 160)' he 
is using a primitive symbol. And we may note, too, that occasionally 
—in Williams especially—primitive symbols become operative real- 
ities. The results of such an event are described in The Place of the 
Lion; while in The Greater Trumps ancient playing cards, the Tarots, 
on which are pictured such archetypes as the hanged man, the fool, 
and the great mother, become forces in their own right and produce 
the most disturbing natural phenomena. 

Never, in reading Lewis and Williams, can we forget the back- 
ground-stirrings of shadowy figures from the romances of King Ar- 
thur. The heavenly and profane love described here, the religious de- 
votion and the human sin, seem to have worked as powerfully on two 
latter-day Englishmen as on any of their ancestors. And like all who 
have pondered long on the myths of the grail and Galahad and the 
ruined chapel in the wasteland, Lewis and Williams have seen the 
reality behind the mystery. So King Arthur did live, historically or 
not, and “Britain is always haunted by something we may call Lo- 
gres” (That Hideous Strength, p. 441). A thorough survey of the 
Arthurian materials in these novels would be worth long and careful 
study and might include discussion of Williams’ Arthurian poems. 
Here we can note only the grail-motif in War in Heaven and the ap- 
pearance of Merlin and the wounded king in That Hideous Strength. 


Primitive, too, are the concepts in these novels which can be un- 
derstood only with reference to anthropological lore. (It is certainly 
no accident that one of Williams’ greatest creations, Sir Giles Tu- 
multy, is a noted student of primitive cultures.) An element of impor- 
tance, for Williams at least, is the primitive refusal to set up sharp 
divisions between soul and body, or between living and dead. Mali- 


1Quotations from Lewis are taken from the editions of Macmillan and Company. 
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nowski, the great Polish anthropologist, notes, for instance, that in 
the Trobriand Islands the dead are believed to retire to a neighboring 
coast, whence they return on occasion to their old haunts; only after 
many months do they become wholly inactive. “To secure the living 
against such ghostly oppression” was, Williams notes, the basic pur- 
pose of early burial rites. Actually, of course, another force is oper- 
ative in these novels—the Christian belief in the survival of person- 
ality after death: the discharged laborer of Descent into Hell survives 
because he has become an individual, but the corpse in War in Heaven 
remains simply a corpse. We may note in Williams the savage con- 
cept of time as an object measureable, divisible, and occupying space: 
thus it is that Pauline Anstruther can bear across four hundred years 
an ancestor’s burden. But we remember as well, the Christian con- 
cept of God’s time and man’s time, and that with God there is neither 
before nor after. Finally, we observe that the novels of Lewis and 
Williams are dominated by the savage concept (which Tylor called 
“animism”) of a spiritual power inherent in nature which men can 
wield for their own purposes. Thus the magus, the all-wise priest who 
works his own way in the world through dominance of weaker men 
and by the practice of imitative magic, appears as a stock character 
in virtually all the novels. 

To modern man, any pattern of events based on primitive cau- 
sality is certain to appear arbitrary, for when the connections seen by 
savage man are forgotten, the pattern based on these connections can 
seem to be nothing more than a result of the author’s willfulness. 
Such willfulness, however, is actually an essential part of the peculiar 
humor of the two novelists—their whimsicality, arising, for instance, 
when a pet bear is endowed with human sensibility (what extraordi- 
nary insights this produces! ). There are, moreover, strong whimsical 
elements in Lewis’s Screwtape (in the very names, in the picture of 
condemned souls arguing theology) and in Williams’ picture (War in 
Heaven) of the gaitered Archdeacon of Fardles, worried by his curate, 
oppressed by his Sunday school, yet determinated to guard the Grail. 
And perhaps this is a valid reflection of an important element of our 
faith: certainly on the surface of the plan of God there are a thou- 
sand quirks and inconsistencies which are to some a cause of unbe- 
lief, for others simply the private business of the Divine. 

In structure and tone Williams’ work conforms more closely to 
Read’s standard of arbitrariness (if such things can be measured) 
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than do Lewis’s novels. The younger man’s works, with their lucid 
beginnings and logical development, have about them the clarity of 
the outer space in which they move; Williams’ murkiness, on the 
other hand, extends beyond style to include plot-handling. The dis- 
covery of a corpse on the floor, however delightful, is an arbitrary 
beginning—though it scarcely matches the standard endings! Onto 
the stage sweeps the deus ex machina, evil forces are annihilated, the 
other forces disappear, apparently unconscious of their responsibil- 
ities for conducting the business of the story! This sense of arbitrari- 
ness comes out even more clearly in the “stream-of-consciousness” 
technique, which is employed by Lewis and Williams to indicate, 
chiefly through the dream-vision, the workings of disturbed minds. 
The selection of material for the “stream” will almost certainly ap- 
pear arbitrary, since it stands apart from the normal demands made 
by the reader of a novel. Quite simply the technique is employed as 
a device for moving from one level to another, as in this transition 
from religious values (represented by the quotation from Genesis) 
to the contemporary narrative level: “The evening and the morning 
were the first day, of a few hours, or a few months” (Descent into 
Hell, p. 82). Similarly, Williams introduces the sexual motif (the 
Adela succubus) with a “leaves . . . eaves ... eves... Eves” se- 
quence drawn from the mind of Wentworth. More significant, how- 
ever, are the great passages like that in which Margaret Anstruther 
wanders alone over icy mountain ridges, coming at last, in her dream- 
ing, and after many years, upon the discharged laborer. The passage 
seems to suggest, imaginatively, that the death of the believer is 
movement into larger, vaster experience and that the barriers between 
the worlds of living and dead are virtually non-existent: the cry of 
Lazarus to Dives is too much; a whispered monosyllable will do. 
Lewis uses this device more rarely, and more effectively, than Wil- 
liams, who can darken with words even the clearest things. Lewis’s 
principal effort, a brilliantly colored description of the mental ter- 
rors suffered by a victim of the N. I. C. E., anticipates similar pas- 
sages in Orwell’s 1984. 

Read’s final point, that fantasy is objective, is also valuable for 
this attempt to describe exactly our reactions to the literature before 
us. Objectivity in literature, which has to do with four people—char- 
acter, author, reader, and critic—arises as personal feelings are sub- 
ordinated to impersonal attitudes. The objectivity which Read finds 
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in the fairy tale (he mentions Southey’s “Three Bears” as an exam- 
ple) is the refusal of the author to intrude upon his material; as for 
the reader of Marchen—the point is certainly not that he feels thus 
or so about the characters—that he can stand aside and judge them. 
Involvement is essential, and critical judgment is to be suspended 
temporarily in favor of participation. The point of the fairy tale is 
that we should lose ourselves, at least for the moment, in wonder at 
what we see, at what is being done around us, at what is being created 
before us. Present at the events, we cannot regard them with detach- 
ment. 

Now the novels of Lewis and Williams are exceedingly complex 
tales—fairy stories for our generation which recapture the intense 
religious concern that primitive man wrote into his accounts of the 
gods. The high level of religious interest in these novels makes the 
high level of objectivity remarkable indeed, but from the appearance 
of “not caring,” great earnestness emerges. In Lewis, objective and 
subjective viewpoints are constantly mingled: his work is clear and 
logical, and pays due respect to causes (at least as they exist in his 
world), but Ae is constantly making appearances. Writing himself 
into his creations, he expresses, as Ransom, a bachelor’s concern over 
the marriage of the Studdocks; his attitude is apparent in the advice 
given by Screwtape; and he is a sentimentalist—in the great English 
tradition of sentiment—as he expresses horror over Weston’s wanton 
cruelty or over a pet animal’s sorrow: “Such sorrow as only animals 
knew—huge seas of disconsolate emotion with not one little raft of 
reason to float on—drowned him fathoms deep” (That Hideous 
Strength, p. 417). His essential objectivity is not destroyed by such 
effusions of feeling, however, for his great contribution is not that 
he preaches doctrine, but that he enables us to view doctrine from a 
new position. Williams, on the other hand, remains completely outside 
the world of his novels: I know nothing of him by virtue of having 
read him. Nevertheless, from his obscure position he demands far 
greater commitment from his reader than Lewis does, and the unique 
virtue of his novels is that the lines of our involvement in this wonder 
—the area in which we cannot remain objective ourselves—converge 
constantly with the lines drawn from Christianity. With the experi- 
ence of the novels comes the experience of Christian belief. In the 
most evocative of his titles, “All Hallows Eve,’ we see the intermin- 
gling of these lines as pagan and Christian elements merge. Who can 
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forget the fantastic costumes worn in America on the last day of 
October—or the saints’ lives read in Burton and the Golden Legend— 
or the graveyard in Hamlet—or the singing of “For All the Saints’”— 
or saints known in the flesh? The crux of these modern fantasies lies 
in the area where unbelief merges into belief; at the point where the 
mind gathers rich experiences from the past and brings them to bear 
on the present; at the moment of faith. 


III 


The therapy which Lewis and Williams practise is thus concerned 
with the presentation of Reality—not in verbal form, but with the de- 
mand for actual participation. As we read, we see new roads of under- 
standing opening before us, and we are left breathless before what we 
have long heard without comprehension. These novelists are physicians 
of the soul who speak in terms virtually undistinguishable from the 
tones of Fritz Kiinkel or Barth, the pastor (if we can cram such di- 
versity into a single sentence). This is not to suggest, however, that we 
must become “sensationalists” and limit our discussion to the effect 
of Lewis and Williams upon their readers, for evaluation on a purely 
intellectual plane is possible. Thus we may note that the theme of That 
Hideous Strength is the preservation of human personality—the nega- 
tion of “The Abolition of Man”; we may trace in Many Dimensions 
the ramifications of the doctrine of stewardship—the uses to which 
men put the resources at their command; in All Hallows Eve, the power 
of love and forgiveness to restore human relationships and destroy evil; 
in Descent into Hell, an amplification of the obligation of burden- 
bearing. 

But this is to forego the value of these novels as fantasies, for it 
makes the reader an intellectual observer rather than a participant. 
Winship’s judgment, that much of Williams is hocus-pocus, may be 
necessary and realistic, but it is decidedly subordinate. There is also 
here a spiritual truth to be apprehended which remains inseparable 
from experience—the terrible truth that man is perpetually being con- 
fronted by God. Pauline Anstruther learns of the “terrible Good’ of 
God (and poor Julian Davenant is overwhelmed by it); Chloe Burnett 
realizes, in Many Dimensions, that “amid all this mess of myths and 
tangle of traditions and . . . febrifuge of fables, there is something 
extreme and terrible” (p. 145); while Ransom, confronting the plane- 
tary god Oyarsa in Perelandra, comments, “I felt sure that the crea- 
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ture was what we call ‘good,’ but I wasn’t sure whether I liked ‘good- 
ness’ so much as I had supposed” (p. 12). In the face of this reality, 
the call to intensity and concentration of effort is unceasing: death 
is spoken of as a small thing, and preferable to that death which is 
an empty life. The time is come—Lewis and Williams tell the scholars 
whose pictures they so frequently draw—for other things than study, 
the time for expending effort in action, a time for “the union of high 
powers for high ends” (Place of the Lion, p. 139). The Pascalian 
wager is upon us when Dimble urges: “You must risk . . . I can offer 
you no security. . . . There is no security for anyone now. The battle 
has started. I’m offering you a place on the right side. I don’t know 
which will win” (That Hideous Strength, p. 258). Thus it is in the 
presentation of the reality of the human meeting of the Other and the 
impact of this meeting on the plane of ethics and human values that 
the force of Williams and Lewis lies. 

In these novels we see fearful examples of the wrath of God at its 
work in the annihilation of the wicked; but just as often we are re- 
minded of the power of sympathy and understanding and intercession 
in human affairs. We see warm Christian love behind Williams’ sym- 
pathy for the young Chloe Burnett in Many Dimensions: 


Nothing justified her existence. The immortal sadness of youth possessed her, 
and a sorrow of which youth is not always conscious, the lucid knowledge of 
her unsatisfied desires. There was nothing, she thought, that could be trusted; 
the dearest delight might betray, the gayest friendship open upon a treachery 
and a martyrdom .. . was there any devotion beyond the sudden overwhelming 
madness of sex? And in that hot airless tunnel of emotion what pleasure was 
there and what joy? Laughter died there, and lucidity, and the clear intelligence 
she loved, and there was nothing of the peace for which she hungered (p. 54). 


Turning elsewhere, we note that obedience is often mentioned as the 
solution to problems arising in the sphere of human activity. Williams 
observes that the difficulties of Lester Furnivall (All Hallows Eve) 
stem from her unreadiness to submit herself in obedience to her hus- 
band Richard; while Lewis suggests that a similar difficulty is troubling 
the marriage of the Studdocks: it is not love that is lacking, but that 
humble, mutual submission of husband and wife which is the ground 
of all human affection. Speaking from the divine-human level, Screw- 
tape observes that what he hates is 
when a human, no longer desiring, but still intending to do our Enemy’s will, 


looks round upon a universe from which every trace of Him seems to have 
vanished, and asks why he has been forsaken, and still obeys (p. 47). 
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Lewis is fond of this motif, with all its twentieth-century desolation 
and despair, and he repeats it when he causes Ransom to observe: 

I think He made one law not understandable to man in order that there might 

be obedience . . . where can you taste the joy of obeying unless He bids you 

do something for which His bidding is the only reason? (Perelandra, p. 121). 
He seems to feel, indeed, that very often salvation from perplexity lies 
in doing, and that the act of the Christian, done in faith, will be right. 
Williams, believing just as strongly in moral action, has nevertheless 
something of a Miltonic detachment. He senses—as undoubtedly Lewis 
does also—that at times we cannot act, and that then surrender and 
patience are in order. 

It is possible to go beyond the Christian doctrine of obedience and 
to trace in the treatment of other important Christian themes the man- 
ner in which Lewis and Williams constantly force their readers to con- 
front Christian reality afresh. But still it is not doctrine but experience 
that we are encountering. Above the dark oppression of many pages 
rises the sense of public festival and overflowing joy, of floods clapping 
their hands and morning stars singing together. Such exaltation is con- 
veyed in Williams’ ornate and rhapsodic lines: “the silver hooves of 
an immaculate and solitary virtue that was galloping away, away in 
the cool light of the stars, amid rivers of chastity, to gardens high up 
among the snows” (Place of the Lion, p. 164); but more especially 
through the clarity of Lewis’s prose: 

The water gleamed, the sky burned with gold, but all was rich and dim, and 
his eyes fixed upon it undazzled and unaching. The very names of green and 
gold, which he used perforce in describing the scene are too harsh for the 
tenderness, the muted irridescence, of that warm, material, delicately gorgeous 
world. It was mild to look upon as evening, warm like summer noon, gentle 
and winning like early dawn. It was altogether pleasureable. He sighed (Pere- 
landra, p. 31). 

Perhaps this recall to the Affirmative Way is the highest achieve- 
ment of these two novelists, whose work represents so significant an 
ordering of human experience with God. To Lewis and Williams be- 
longs the power of a mighty tradition of poets and novelists to quicken 
the spirit, for they have succeeded in indicating, without trace of 
smugness, that the Christian’s foot is established, and without senti- 
mentality, that deep and abiding joy is his. 
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Book Reviews 


The Interpreter’s Bible. Edited by G. A. 
Buttrick. Volume X. New York: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. x + 
749 pages. $8.75. 


Volume Ten of this important series con- 
tains I Corinthians (Introduction and Exe- 
gesis by Clarence T. Craig, Exposition by 
John Short); II Corinthians (Introduc- 
tion and Exegesis by Floyd V. Filson, Ex- 
position by James Reid) ; Galatians (Intro- 
duction and Exegesis by Raymond T. 
Stamm, Exposition by Oscar F. Black- 
welder) ; and Ephesians (Introduction and 
Exegesis by Francis W. Beare, Exposi- 
tion by Theodore O. Wedel). 

Authors often suspect that reviewers have 
not read their books. This reviewer con- 
fesses that only a sampling of this volume 
has been attempted since a complete read- 
ing, from cover to cover, is neither advis- 
able nor easily possible. Like the other 
volumes it is designed to be a readily avail- 
able companion and friend to the preacher, 
the teacher, and the Christian layman. 
Volume Ten appears to fulfill this role 
admirably. Its authors are recognized schol- 
ars and preachers who survey critical opin- 
ion fairly and advance their own conclu- 
sions modestly. 

The four New Testament writings cov- 
ered raise many critical questions which 
have been discussed very fully in the lit- 
erature devoted to them. Was there a 
Christ party (I Cor. 1:12)? After noting 
the various views of scholars, Paul’s own 
position, or that of a group at Corinth 
aloof from factional strife, Craig writes, 
“Whichever of these theories we adopt, we 
need not see a clearly defined party.” On 
the unity of II Corinthians, especially chap- 
ters 10-13, Filson surveys the data and 
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concludes, “On the whole, then, it seems 
best to conclude that in chs. 10-13, we 
have part, but not all, of the ‘stern letter.’ 
. . . The argument for assigning chs. 10-13 
to the ‘stern letter’ is stronger than the 
argument for other editorial changes. It 
may be regarded as reasonably convincing.” 
Stamm writes of the North and South 
Galatia problem, “The South Galatia view 
is the better working hypothesis, although 
it too must be held subject to revision in 
the light of possible discovery of new evi- 
dence.” And Beare writes regarding the 
authorship of Ephesians, “We shall con- 
clude, then, that the epistle is not the work 
of Paul. It was published under his name 
as a tribute of love and admiration by a 
disciple. . . .” These few examples, taken 
more or less at random, show the temper 
of the writers who survey critical opinion 
and give their own conclusions with mod- 
esty and open-mindedness. 

The exposition, in each case, undertakes 
the important task of relating the New 
Testament writings to “our time and all 
time.” They are not intended to furnish 
“ready-made outlines for sermons.” Per- 
haps the expositors have a more difficult 
task than the exegetes, for theirs is the 
responsibility of kindling the mind of the 
reader without confining it. Ultimately the 
responsibility is that of the reader who 
must discipline himself to use the expo- 
sition as a “spur and not as a crutch.” 
While the space given to exposition ap- 
pears to be greater than that allotted to 
exegesis, this volume seems to have avoided 
the criticism leveled at some earlier vol- 
umes of a disproportionate amount of ex- 
position. 

ALEXANDER C. Purpy 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
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Our English Bible in the Making. By Her- 
bert Gordon May. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1952. 142 pages. $2.75. 


This little book brings to mind such 
works as Frank G. Lewis’ How Your Bible 
Grew, J. Paterson Smyth’s How We Got 
Our Bible, and many other similar works. 
But there are significant differences. (1) 
Dr. May’s work includes many pedagogic 
devices lacking in the others, thus com- 
mending itself to earnest study. It seems 
to have been written for those who have 
little or no conception of the lineage of 
the Bible nor its importance (thus, its 
reading audience should be vast, indeed). 
Significantly, this book is the recommended 
text for the National Council of Churches 
Leadership Course number 120 1-b. (2) 
Our English Bible in the Making is con- 
cerned chiefly with the Bible in the English 
language and therefore includes interesting 
details that would be of particular interest 
to English-speaking peoples but that would 
not normally be found in a work of this 
size. (3) This is the first book of its kind 
to carry the story of the English Bible 
through the Revised Standard Version. 

The author deals briefly with the Bible 
in Greek, Aramaic, Syriac and Latin as 
foundational matter and goes immediately 
into the subject at hand—the English Bi- 
ble. The story of the Bible in English is 
engagingly told throughout. 

Dr. May, who is Finney Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature at 
the Oberlin College Graduate School of 
Theology, presents the result of careful 
scholarly research, but not uninterestingly 
so. Emphasis is placed upon the actual 
spiritual values of the Bible. Throughout 
the book the author has managed to pre- 
sent the Bible as “the Word of Life” with- 
out joining the odious ranks of those who 
worship the Bible rather than the God re- 
vealed therein. 

True, he sees both Jews and Christians as 





“people of the Book,” but this in an his- 
torical sense. And the Bible is seen as a 
medium or a means—not as an end. It is 
not a book deified, but a book of human 
experience addressed to our experiences. 

The author’s statement in the final chap- 
ter that the Gospels are biographies of Jesus 
should, perhaps, be qualified. While, as 
E. W. Burch reminds us, the purpose of 
the synoptic Gospels “was to transmit to 
later generations what Jesus did and what 
he taught,” and they are to that extent 
biographical—though not in the strict, mod- 
ern sense—the story is significantly different 
with respect to the Gospel of John. Ian 
Fraser characterizes this gospel well in his 
Understanding the New Testament: “The 
aim of the Gospel (of John) was not so 
much to be biographical as to interpret 
the Christian faith to the Church at that 
time.” It would have been helpful for the 
author to have included this exception in 
his writing, since his book is written with 
an appeal to those who would not ordinar- 
ily have this information. 

The treatment of the Revised Standard 
Version, as presented here by an active 
worker on the committee that prepared it, 
should resolve once and for all any ques- 
tion as to its worth that may have existed 
in the mind of the conscientious seeker 
after truth. Dr. May presents interesting 
comparisons of the various versions and 
translations which make unmistakable the 
fact that this version is “The Word of Life 
in Living Language.” 

Ketty MIter SMITH 
First Baptist Church 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Interpreting the New Testament, 1900-1950. 
By Archibald M. Hunter. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1952. 144 pages. 
$2.50. 


Professor Hunter of Aberdeen University 
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has provided in this slender volume an in- 
teresting and informative survey of some 
of the chief advances made in the field of 
New Testament studies during the first 
half of the twentieth century. Writing in a 
popular style, with his eye upon the busy 
minister who wishes to keep abreast of the 
most significant research in the New Testa- 
ment, the author has achieved a very great 
measure of success. He not only has di- 
gested and summarized the fruits of many 
labors, but has also expressed his own 
judgment and evaluation of competing the- 
ories and schools. 

After dealing with the fascinating nar- 
rative of new discoveries of parchment and 
papyrus manuscripts of the New Testament, 
and of their translation, Hunter devotes 
the next three chapters to various aspects 
of the literary and historical study of the 
Gospels. Here he indicates, inter alia, that 
although the study of the Aramaic back- 
ground has much to teach us, C. C. Torrey’s 
theory of written Aramaic originals of all 
four Gospels in their entirety goes much 
too far. In his judicious stocktaking of 
what Synoptic criticism and Formgeschichte 
have left, Hunter is disposed to maintain a 
cautious open-mindedness toward the con- 
tributions of Bussmann, Bultmann and oth- 
ers. Next he selects what appear to him to 
be the ten most important contributions to 
the story of Jesus in our century; these 
are works by Sanday, Denney, Schweitzer, 
Glover, Klausner, Bultmann, Murry, T. W. 
Manson, Goguel and Otto. 

The second half of the book treats of 
the rest of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. If any general trend is discernible in 
the higher criticism of this part of the New 
Testament, it has been a return in some 
cases to traditional or conservative views 
regarding authorship and date of compo- 
sition. The final chapter surveys certain 
noteworthy contributions to the theology 
of the New Testament, particularly with 
regard to the doctrines of Christ and the 


Church. Here Hunter assesses the contri- 
butions of Barth, Kittel, Nygren, Hebert, 
Cullmann and others. 

Although here and there one can detect 
a degree of insularity in what Hunter has 
passed by with little or no comment (such 
as the International Greek New Testament 
Project), the average minister will un- 
doubtedly profit not a little from this help- 
ful book. 

Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Encyclopedia of Biblical Interpretation. 
Volume I: Genesis. By Menachem M. 
Kashir. Edited by Harry Freedman. New 
York: The American Biblical Encyclo- 
pedia Society, 1953. xxi + 262 pages. 
$6.50. 


The vast rich treasure of the Talmudic- 
Midrashic literature is for all but the few 
highly specialized students and scholars an 
undiscovered source of biblical interpre- 
tation. To bring this great body of rab- 
binic exegesis and homily within the reach 
of all, the author and the editor have as- 
sembled and collated “every known com- 
mentary, homily, parable and exegetical 
interpretation on the Bible from the very 
earliest to those of the Gaonic period” (A.D. 
600-1040). 

In this work and the other fourteen vol- 
umes already published are presented the 
teachings of the sages who were masters 
of the art of finding in the Bible the rele- 
vant word of the living God. The Bible 
is the Torah of God, which means in its 
original sense “the instruction of God.” To 
search the Scriptures is to search for the 
mind and will of God, to inquire after his 
purpose, to seek the knowledge of him and 
that comes from him. Thus the words of 
the Bible are living words, bearing the 
Torah of God to men, providing guidance 
to men in the living present. Thus rabbinic 
interpretation was consciously rooted and 
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grounded in the biblical word and phrase. 
The moral reflections, metaphysical dis- 
cussions, visions of the future, the simple 
maxims, witty sayings and bits of folklore 
were all purposely derived from the Bible, 
the recognized source of all the rabbinic 
teaching. 

The commentary is arranged as an an- 
thology following the order of the biblical 
text. Thus the first verse of Genesis re- 
quires fourteen pages to record the rab- 
binic interpretations of the words: “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” Here one finds not only the wisdom 
with which the sages met the skepticism 
of their times, but also many homiletical 
gems. This encyclopedia is a monumental 
undertaking, a veritable treasure of inter- 
pretation for the modern biblical scholar 
and student. 

RonaLtp J. TAMBLYN 
Mount Holyoke College 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. By 
Vincent Taylor. London: Macmillan and 
Company, Ltd., 1952. (American pub- 
lishers, St. Martin’s Press, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York.) xx + 696 pages. 
$7.50. 


For many years to come this work will 
probably be the “most authoritative” Eng- 
lish commentary on the second Gospel. It is 
a labor not only of love but also of a life- 
time of learning. Further, the author’s 
great scholarship will be recommended to 
most of his readers by his theological posi- 
tion, which is that of a “liberal” but “rev- 
erent” Protestant. To the defense of this 
position his scholarship is invariably sub- 
jected. Evidently he has more reverence 
for his notion of what Jesus should have 
been, than for historical probabilities. 

Taylor sees in the Gospel the work of 
the John Mark known to us from the 
Acts, who was, according to the tradition 





of Papias, the “interpreter” of Peter. Ac- 
cordingly, many sections of the Gospel are 
thought to be based on the tradition of one 
or more eyewitnesses and some are re- 
ferred specifically to the recollections of 
Peter himself. It is admitted that Mark, 
in compiling the Gospel, used earlier writ- 
ten accourts as the bases of some sections, 
but it is argued that these accounts were 
often earlier compositions of Mark him- 
self. John’s dating of the Passion is ac- 
cepted as against Mark, and Mark’s ac- 
count of the last week in Jerusalem is held 
to be a concentration of stories actually 
derived from various periods of Jesus’ 
ministry, which is thought to have extended 
over several years and to have contained— 
as John suggests—a number of visits to 
Jerusalem. At the same time, however, the 
“Markan outline” of Jesus’ ministry is de- 
fended as fundamentally correct. The treat- 
ment is dominated by the theological con- 
cern to accept, at least in principle, both 
Mark and John, and the consequent diffi- 
culties are scanted by avoiding, as far as 
possible, the confrontation of these two au- 
thorities. 

Since, as was remarked, the underlying 
theology is “liberal” (Taylor is Principal 
of Wesley College, Leeds), the insistence 
on the reliability of Mark’s sources results 
in some serious embarrassment about their 
contents. Taylor’s exposition of most of 
the miracle stories is marked by feeble ef- 
forts in the style of eighteenth-century ra- 
tionalism to explain what really happened 
to cause bystanders to believe a miracle had 
occurred: Jesus did not walk on the wa- 
ters, but through the surf by the shore; 
the demons did not enter the swine and 
drive them into the sea, the swine were just 
scared by the (unmentioned) paroxysm at 
the demoniac’s cure and ran over the cliff 
in a fit of absence of mind. Jesus preached 
the gospel of “fellowship with God” 
(though, unfortunately, no mention of this 
occurs in Mark, and the real Jesus would 
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probably have thought the notion an amaz- 
ing piece of impertinence). Every effort is 
made to get rid of Jesus’ eschatological 
expectations, and it is one of the few vic- 
tories of Taylor’s scholarship over his the- 
ology that they do not vanish altogether. 
In the end it is admitted that Jesus did 
expect that the end of the world would 
soon occur and that he would play the 
leading role on that occasion, but these 
were only minor themes in his thought, 
according to Taylor, who attempts to de- 
fend him by explaining that for the most 
part he thought he was himself the King- 
dom of God. 

Nevertheless, this is an extremely val- 
uable commentary. There is no vast textual 
apparatus (thank goodness), but when var- 
iants are significant the evidence is collected 
and discussed in masterly fashion. The 
careful attention to the exact significance of 
words in the koine, as illustrated by the 
papyri, is beyond praise. So are most of 
the notes on grammatical details (though 
one may doubt that when Mark uses an 
imperfect to describe continued action 
this “illustrates a careful use of tenses”; 
more likely it illustrates the fact that the 
imperfect was still being used in this way 
even by the careless). The account of lin- 
guistic “Semitisms” is extremely full and 
careful, and the use of their occurrence or 
non-occurrence as clinching proof in the 
analysis of the sources of the Passion story 
is brilliant. So is the whole of that analysis 
(of which the only unacceptable detail 
seemed to me the notion that the original 
story might have contained the prophecy 
of Peter’s betrayal without the account of 
that prophecy’s fulfillment). The generally 
conservative attitude toward the stories 
told in the Gospels, which takes them as 
coherent and consistent units unless there is 
clear evidence to the contrary, is at least 
a healthy reaction against the fantasies of 
Bultmann—and if the reaction goes a bit 
too far, well, that is in the nature of reac- 


tions. Finally, the book, considered as a 
piece of proofreading, is an almost unbeliev- 
able tour de force. In its more than seven 
hundred pages of difficult text I noticed 
fewer than half a dozen misprints, and of 
the fifteen hundred odd references which 
I verified (out of, I suppose, about fifteen 
thousand) not one was incorrect! 
Morton SMITH 

Brown University 


God’s Order. By John A. Mackay. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. 
214 pages. $3.00. 


The author is president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary and moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. His 
books are always received with grateful 
appreciation by Christian readers. The 
book under review is rich in content and 
mirrors the mind and soul of the author. 
The careful reader is certain not to miss 
the thrill and the music in the author’s 
soul. 

This book is an enthusiastic and illumi- 
nating exposition of Paul’s ecumenical let- 
ter to the Ephesians. The author has dipped 
his pen into poetry and history to make 
them illuminate the message of Paul to the 
ecumenical readers of his day and ours. 
In this book one encounters teaching at 
its best. While the presentation is made 
with stark realism, it is tempered by a 
faith intimate with reality. 

The presentation of the material is extra- 
ordinarily fresh and profound. The reader 
is exalted by the majesty of the theme and 
the unusual biblical quality of treatment. 
The whole presentation is permeated by a 
passion for missionary effort. The author’s 
plea is not for thoughts but for a system 
of thought. He exemplifies it in this book 
by combining good theology with good 
exegesis and making the one support the 
other. To some readers it may seem strange 
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to have dialectical theology as well as ra- 
tional exegesis placed in the category of 
“principalities and powers in high places” 
(p. 34), but one is fascinated by the au- 
thor’s treatment of the latter. 

The Church, to the author, is not an 
end in itself, but “a precursor of a vast 
cosmic society.” Thus he defines the Church 
as “the universal community designed by 
God to transcend and embrace all differ- 
ences of race, station and sex that divide 
mankind.” 

The author might well be called a preach- 
er’s theologian. He writes on theological 
subjects in a manner preachable in the 
pulpit. The preacher will find in this book 
strong biblical and redemptive ‘preaching; 
the proclamation of. the Gospel which nev- 
er confuses the vertical with the horizontal 
relationships. 

The author’s exalted view of Paul is 
fully justified by his profound knowledge 
of Paul’s and our Master’s mind. In this 
book one finds the best summary of Paul’s 
Jewish and Christian thinking. 

Only Christian insight can read so much 
into the Hebrew consciousness and history 
as does the author; and though few will 
share the author’s view of history, destiny 
and failure of Israel expressed on pages 
68-71, it will have to be admitted that his 
view is historically, biblically and psycho- 
logically correct. 

Both preacher and teacher will read this 
book with much profit; reflection on what 
is written here makes us grateful debtors 
to the author. 

John Biegeleisen 
Eden Theological Seminary 


A History of Christianity. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. xxvii + 1516 pages. 
$9.50. 


I have long held the conviction that 
no one can write a satisfactory one-vol- 





ume textbook of Church history. Either 
he must leave out so much material as 
to make the work inadequate for its 
purpose, or he must reduce the treatment 
to bare bones so as to make it repellent 
and indigestible for beginners, for whom, 
after all, such a textbook is intended. Dr. 
Latourette came as close to shaking me in 
my conviction as anyone has done. To 
be sure, one must not take too seriously 
that gem of understatement to be found 
on p. xxii, to the effect that his work com- 
prises only “a few hundred pages.” After 
all, it comes to almost 1550 pages. More- 
over, one cannot complain of an inadequate 
scope of the work: it is global in its in- 
clusiveness, and comprises not only the 
“institutional” aspect of Church history, 
but the development of Christian thought 
as well. These special features certainly 
render the volume meritorious. 


Furthermore, the author’s outlook is 
qualifiedly optimistic. There is much in 
our “secularist” culture which leads many 
Christian thinkers to look anxiously toward 
the future. Dr. Latourette, by taking full 
account of the expansion of Christianity 
in the modern era as the result of missions, 
is able to moderate such pessimistic out- 
look by pointing to the unprecedented 
gains made by Christianity in the Far 
East and in other hitherto non-Christian 
lands. He concludes that the total picture 
“supports neither the pessimists nor the 
unqualified optimists” (p. xviii). 


Moreover, the general tone of the author 
is irenic, conciliatory. He seldom utters a 
sharp word, or condemns anyone or any- 
thing. In fact, in a number of instances 
(such as his treatment of Pope Alexander 
VI), his language is far milder than that 
used by some Roman Catholic writers. In 
controversial matters he rarely takes sides, 
being content with characterizing the case 
as controversial. Occasionally the treat- 
ment of a subject or a movement is less 
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adequate than one might wish (this is, of 
course, the usual remark regarding all one- 
volume textbooks). That is particularly the 
case with the conciliar and other reform 
movements within and outside the Church 
during the two centuries prior to the Ref- 
ormation. The brevity of the exposition of 
the thought of modern thinkers (such as 
Descartes and from his time onward) is 
also likely to prevent an elementary student 
from recognizing the full impact of these 
thinkers upon Christianity, and from under- 
standing the growth of “secularism.” 

Finally, one can well understand the 
probable reasons for the omission of foot- 
notes. Nevertheless, this is to be regretted, 
for the more advanced student would often 
desire to verify a quotation or to study 
the subject further on the basis of the 
sources. But obviously, as was said at the 
beginning, one cannot have everything in 
a one-volume textbook. Dr. Latourette’s 
work is likely to supersede previous text- 
books of this nature, for in a large number 
of ways his book is undoubtedly superior 
to them. 

MATTHEW SPINKA 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation 


The Christian Society. By Stephen Neill. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
xiv + 334 pages. $3.50. 


Beautifully conceived and executed, this 
is a history of Christianity which attempts 
to subordinate a dogmatic interest in the 
church to the realities of the Christian 
society as a whole. The distinction which 
the author has in mind is not unlike Brun- 
ner’s distinction between Ecclesia and 
Church in his recent book, The Misunder- 
standing of the Church, although the dis- 
tinction is not so rigorously applied. The 
focus of attention upon the total Christian 
society brings the diverse strands of the 
Christian movement into a balanced per- 


spective, gives due weight to the story of 
missionary expansion, emphasizes the re- 
lationship of the Christian society to its 
environment and to the other religious 
systems of the world, and reflects the ec- 
umenical concern which too often has 
been absent in the conventional accounts 
of the Christian past. In addition to the 
illumination which is provided by the dis- 
tinctive perspective from which it is writ- 
ten, The Christian Society contains many 
incidental stimulating and provocative in- 
sights. The observations concerning Henry 
VIII and Archbishop Cranmer are examples 
of the author’s balanced discrimination in 
the interpretation of the motives of men. 
At only infrequent intervals does the 
author’s Anglican bias become apparent. 
His gentle courtesy is marred at two or 
three points when he refers to other re- 
ligious bodies as “sects” rather than as 
churches, denominations or communions. 
Strangely enough, he attributes the power 
of what became known as “the noncon- 
formist conscience” in England wholly to 
the Anglican Evangelicals (“the strongest 
religious force in England”) and gives no 
hint that William Carey was other than 
a loyal member of the Church of England. 
The constitution of the British Empire, 
as metamorphosed into the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and reflected in 
the structure of the Anglican Communion, 
is put forward as a model for ecclesiastical 
polity. What must have been an uninten- 
tional unchurching of duly ordained and 
beneficed Puritan preachers (p. 154), can 
only be explained by an unconscious ad- 
herence on the part of Bishop Neill to a 
particular partisan position within the 
Church of England. 
WintHrop S. Hupson 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Christian Doctrine of Creation and 
Redemption. Dogmatics: Volume II. By 
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Emil Brunner. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1952. x + 378 pages. $6.00. 


In this penetrating volume Brunner ex- 
pounds the Christian conception of the 
world, man and Christ from the point 
of view advanced in The Divine-Human 
Encounter. Christian faith is not the ac- 
ceptance of revealed truths, but a meeting 
with “the living Christ.” Christian truth 
is not a series of propositions, but “truth- 
as-encounter.” Guided by this insight, the 
author steers a course between rigid or- 
thodoxy and left-wing liberalism, avoiding 
many of the difficulties of both. 

Creation is viewed “existentially”: we 
affirm God as Creator of the ‘world be- 
cause in revelation he meets us as our 
Lord and Creator. Sin is not the violation 
of a law, but the wrong kind of personal 
existence; it is disobedience, lack of trust, 
rebellion against God. The divine will is 
not an abstract demand, but an offer of 
love and a claim on man’s response to 
this love. Primarily God wills community. 
Providence for the Christian means that 
he and all that happens are in the hands 
of One who addresses him as “Thou,” and 
to whom he may and must personally 
respond. The problem of theodicy is not 
solved theoretically but existentially and 
practically; it is overcome in redemption. 
We are not spectators; the rift of suffer- 
ing which cuts through the world passes 
through us. Nevertheless, in the presence 
of the Crucified we discover that in every- 
thing God works for good to those who 
love him, and that through suffering we 
are drawn to God and life eternal. 

Faith in Jesus Christ, too, is personal 
encounter, not belief in an authoritative 
doctrine of either Church or Bible. We 
believe in him because he “meets us as 
the true Word of God in the witness of 
the Scriptures.” In Christ, God himself 
confronts us as Revealer, Redeemer and 
Lord. The atonement is both objective and 


subjective event, revealing the love and 
righteousness of God and the wickedness 
of man, and leading to the sinner’s for- 
giveness and reconciliation with God. 
Through Christ man is reborn into that 
life in the love of God for which he was 
created. The believer meets Christ as both 
true God and true man. The question of 
how to preserve the unity of the Person 
who combines divinity and humanity baf- 
fles human understanding; however, it 
also lies outside the real concern of faith. 
In Christ we encounter God and are 
made new creatures, and that is enough. 

Space prevents consideration here of 
the adequacy of this last-mentioned judg- 
ment, of Brunner’s similar treatment of 
the problem of divine sovereignty and 
human freedom, or of his non-moral 
view of sin. Nor is it possible to single out 
the many elements of great strength in 
these pages. Brunner presents his central 
thesis with persuasive power; the result 
is an illuminating and provocative book 
which will contribute notably to theologi- 
cal understanding. 

S. Paut ScHILLING 

Boston University School of Theology 


The Courage To Be. By Paul Tillich. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. 197 
pages. $3.00. 


In this brilliant and compact work, 
Tillich uses courage in the widest sense. 
The courage-to-be, therefore, is the man- 
ifestation of a union with being-itself. 
Courage is not merely a moral concept, a 
virtue, it is a clue to the nature of being, 
an ontological concept which can be used 
analogously of all levels of existence. As 
such, it becomes “an outstanding key for 
the ontological approach to reality” (p. 
31). Tillich demonstrates this by a brief 
but clear history of the idea of courage 
from Plato to Nietzsche. Stoic and neo- 
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Stoic (including modern Stoic) courage 
is the only real alternative to Christianity 
in the West, for Christianity overcame 
the weaker salvation religions in the power 
of its concrete-historical basis in the Old 
Testament and of its individual savior, 
Jesus Christ. It also outlasted State re- 
ligion. 

Courage stands against anxiety as being 
stands against non-being. “Anxiety is the 
existential awareness of nonbeing” (p. 
35). An analysis of the types of anxiety, 
therefore, gives us a clue to the qualities 
of non-being and an approach to being 
itself. There are three basic types of 
anxiety which are related to but not 
identical with neurotic anxiety (the anxiety 
with which psychotherapy can deal): 
Anxiety of death, of meaninglessness and 
of condemnation (damnation). These types 
do not appear exclusively in an individual 
or a cultural period but normally one 
predominates. In the West, death pre- 
dominated over meaninglessness and con- 
demnation; in classical culture, damnation 
was predominant in the late Middle Ages; 
and meaninglessness dominates the present. 
If courage can take anxiety into and upon 
itself there is a minimum of pathological 
anxiety. “Neurosis is the way of avoiding 
nonbeing by avoiding being” (p. 66). 


Human existence, developed as it has 
been in the West, oscillates between the 
courage to be as oneself (individualism) 
and the courage to be as a part (collectiv- 
ism). If the modern West is not to de- 
generate into totalitarianism, religiously and 
otherwise, it will be because it is grasped 
by the God above God (a radical protes- 
tant experience). “It is the Church under 
the Cross which alone can do this (ie., 
mediate a courage where the self is not 
submerged), the Church which preaches 
the Crucified who cried to God who re- 
mained his God after the God of con- 
fidence had left him in the darkness of 


doubt and meaninglessness. To be as a 
part in such a church is to receive a 
courage to be in which one cannot lose 
one’s self and in which one receives one’s 
world” (p. 188). 

The book has been criticized by some 
theologians as being purely philosophical 
and not explicitly Christian. This reviewer 
believes that it is an apologetic work of 
the highest order, as well as a prophetic 
demand upon the Churches occasioned 
by the serious wrestling with the prob- 
lem of existence in modern existential 
philosophy and psychoanalysis. The de- 
mand on the Churches is to take existence 
as seriously as their great rivals and to 
speak to men in their depths. The Church, 
of course, can speak only that which is 
revealed in Christ and him crucified. 

ALBERT T. MOLLEGEN 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 


The Image of God in Man. By David 
Cairns. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. 255 pages. $4.50. 


Dr. Cairns’ splendid study of the image 
of God in man is of particular importance 
in our time because the doctrine of human 
nature is one of the very few areas where 
secularist and Christian believer are still 
within the same universe of discourse. 
For better or for worse, the question of 
man has become the central problem of 
our times. 

The major part of Dr. Cairns’ pre- 
sentation is historical. In the brief sections 
that disclose the author’s own views the 
exposition is almost entirely identical to 
the positions of Brunner. He begins with 
a careful analysis of the Old Testament 
doctrine of the imago Dei, which is de- 
fined as a personal responsible existence 
before God. In partial contrast to this, the 
New Testament sets forth the imago Dei 
as likeness to Christ, a likeness for which 
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God has planned man’s being, but which 
has been lost through sin and can only 
be restored through faith. Thus the full 
Biblical view interprets the image both as 
a present responsible existence before God, 
and as the promise of a new being pat- 
terned after Christ. 

Following this brief excursus into bibli- 
cal anthropology, the author turns to an 
examination of the doctrine of diviniza- 
tion in the Mystery cults. The claims for 
reason as the divine spark in man are 
evaluated, and the history of the idea that 
rationality is the imago Dei is traced 
through Irenaeus, Clement, Augustine and 
Aquinas. The problems raised by Irenaeus’ 
two-story view are noted, as are also the 
tendencies toward the interpretation of 
salvation as divinization. 

After an exposition of Aquinas, the posi- 
tions of Luther and Calvin are evaluated. 
The chapter on Calvin is especially good. 
Dr. Cairns asserts that on the subject of 
the imago “little that is radically new and 
important . . . has been said since Calvin.” 
From Calvin the treatment jumps to Brun- 
ner and Barth and the contemporary scene. 
Two exceptionally fine chapters are added 
on the Marxian and Freudian concepts 
of man. 

The strength of this book 
comprehensive grasp of the historical phases 
of the doctrine of the imago Dei. The most 
disturbing aspect of the entire study is 
the transition from Calvin to Brunner 
and Barth. This implies a negative judg- 
ment on a rather long period of Christian 
thought which many will find quite dis- 
tressing. Nevertheless, the book makes a 
real contribution to our understanding of 
the doctrine of man in Christian historical 
thought, and should be read by everyone 
wishing to be well informed in this area. 


is in its 


J. WrttraM LEE 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


In This Name. By Claude Welch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
313 pages. $3.50. 


The subtitle, “The Doctrine of the 
Trinity in Contemporary Theology,” aptly 
describes this book written by a very 
able young assistant professor of theology 
at Yale Divinity School. Tuis is Dr. 
Welch’s first book: it is not likely to be 
his last. 

The aim of the book is to give an ex- 
pository and critical survey of the various 
views of the Trinity held in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, culminating in a 
presentation of the author’s own position. 
The doctrine has had a subordinate place 
in Christian thought for the past century, 
being more often assumed than elaborated, 
but now with the resurgence of Chris- 
tology it is again becoming a matter of 
central concern. 

The author has done an amazing amount 
of research on this theme, and anybody 
who has had anything significant to say 
on the subject from Schleiermacher and 
Hegel to Barth and Brunner comes in for 
discussion and appraisal. The historical 
presentation is arranged topically, with 
a pigeonholing which at times seems a 
bit too neat. For example, in the chapter 
on “The Trinity as Second-rank Doctrine” 
there are four subdivisions: explicit re- 
jection of the doctrine (John Baillie, A. C. 
McGiffert, D. C. Macintosh, F. R. Ten- 
nant, Wilhelm Pauck); the Trinity as a 
dramatic symbol of God’s nature (A. C. 
Knudson); contemporary monarchianism 
(Hastings Rashdall, D. M. Edwards, Wil- 
liam Fulton, H. F. Rall, Georgia Hark- 
ness, Walter Horton, George Thomas, 
Gustaf Aulén); the Trinity as “defensive 
doctrine” to justify the biblical kerygma 
(Emil Brunner). While such a bare listing 
of names cannot give the nuances of 
thought which Dr. Welch introduces into 
his critique, it remains doubtful whether 
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those in the first group would wish to 
be classed as rejecting the doctrine, or 
whether the rest would all put themselves 
just where he puts them. 

In the constructive section of the book 
Dr. Welch, following Barth, finds the 
key to the Trinity in three “modes of 
being” within the nature of God. He 
stresses, however, that these are not simply 
three modes of manifestation in God’s re- 
lations with men, but are “God’s ways 
of being God.” Without such an “essential” 
or “immanent” Trinity he holds that 
there can be no revelation of God in 
trinitarian form. To the reviewer it seems 
that this correlation may be granted and 
still no answer given to the question of 
why the infinite richness of God’s nature 
should be limited to three modes. 

My judgment about the book is divided. 
It represents an admirably thorough at- 
tempt to cover a wide field on a subject 
of central importance. No one else in 
our time has covered the ground so thor- 
oughly. Nevertheless, this is not all gain, 
for the reader gets lost in a mass of details 
within which it is difficult to find clear 
perspectives. Donald Baillie’s God Was 
in Christ, though centering in Christology 
rather than explicitly in the Trinity, re- 
mains the best contemporary treatment of 
this theme. 

GerorcIA HARKNESS 
Pacific School of Religion 


Guide to the Christian Faith. By William 
A. Spurrier. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1952. xii + 242 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Spurrier has written an intro- 
duction to Christian doctrine which, he 
says, “is designed for all those who are 
at least partially attracted by Christianity, 
but who have some serious doubts as to 
just what the Christian faith stands for, 


and whether it is really relevant to daily 
living.” 

This book is a successful attempt to 
describe the basic Christian beliefs in 
language that can be understood, without, 
in any way, watering down or passing 
over the intellectual issues with which 
Christian faith has to deal. Moreover, 
basic to the temper of the book is the 
author’s conviction that “belief determines 
action” and becomes relevant when action 
results therefrom. Christian beliefs, there- 
fore, about God, revelation, man, sin, 
Christ, atonement, history and eternal life 
stem forth from that viable relationship 
between humankind and God which in- 
volves a thoroughgoing personal commit- 
ment and response to the gracious God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Revelation is declared to be the key 
doctrine of Christianity in contrast with 
all other religions. God reveals neither 
doctrines nor information. God reveals 
himself, his own nature, in power, order, 
love, righteousness and glory. The reve- 
lation of God is general in the order of 
history and in the actions of all men 
everywhere. This is by virtue of the image 
of God in us all. “Our hearts are restless 
until they find their rest in Thee” (Au- 
gustine’s Confessions). God’s most signifi- 
cant and full revelation as love is in Jesus 
Christ who is thereby regarded as the 
center of history and the savior of mankind. 


The controversial issues in the expression 
of our Christian beliefs are treated in this 
book as what they are—controversial! 
Competing views are allowed to speak 
without having to conform for the sake 
of an imprimatur. Yet the author is clearly 
correct in affirming that “the essence of 
what is said here is in harmony with the 
central beliefs of the majority of Chris- 
tians throughout the Church’s history.” 

The most helpful section of the book 
for the reviewer is found in the last chap- 
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ter. It is the account of the conversion 
process. Professor Spurrier draws upon the 
insights of the existentialist understanding 
of the human situation and the psycho- 
therapeutic treatment of human illness to 
express what he declares has always been 
basic in Christian belief about man, his 
sin and salvation. 

Man’s interna! complexity, made up as 
he is of natural necessity and spiritual 
freedom, produces tension, anxiety and 
insecurity. Christianity believes that man 
by himself cannot escape from or solve 
his insecurity. But man thinks that he 
can, and this is his sin, the sin of pride, 
the pretension of self-sufficiency. Salva- 
tion by God through man’s conversion is 
man’s only hope. 

Christian therapy involves the work of 
God saving man from himself. The steps 
of man’s conversion, Professor Spurrier 
recognizes, are seven: 

1. One must become aware of his ten- 
sions and anxiety 

2. One must become aware of the fu- 
tility of escapes 

3. One must despair, give up the struggle 
to escape 

4. One must accept one’s self as he is 
(humility and penitence) 

5. One must have the desire to get well, 
want to be cured 

6. One must discover that there is some- 
one who cares (the Christian fellowship) 

7. One must make the “leap of faith,” 
go to the Doctor (faith in God who is 
in Christ). 

This book should command a_ wide 
reading, for training classes in the Chris- 
tian life, for college students who want 
to find a solid faith in the midst of in- 
tellectual uncertainty, and for all who are 
called upon to be in person a Cuide to the 
Christian Faith. 

Aten O. MILLER 


Eden Theological Seminary 


The Archeology of World Religions. By 
Jack Finegan. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952. 599 pages. 
$10.00. 


In this volume Dr. Finegan completes 
the task he began in his Light from the 
Ancient Past of giving archeological de- 
scriptions of the great world religions. In 
his former study he examined the back- 
grounds and developments within Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. In this current book 
he studies the remaining ten living re- 
ligions which, in order, are: Primitivism, 
Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Jainism, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Is- 
lam, Sikhism. 


The method of procedure is that of 
following geography and chronology. After 
an initial inquiry into primitive religions, 
the author begins his journey in Iran, moves 
into India, China, Japan, then back to 
Arabia and back once more to India. In 
each of the geographical areas the arche- 
olcgical backgrounds and ancient histories 
of the civilizations arising in these areas 
are first investigated. Then the account 
is led up to the art and religions develop- 
ing within these civilizations. Each re- 
ligion is made to speak for itself through 
quotations from its scriptures. Excellent 
photographic reproductions, numbering 260 
in all, show temples, buildings, statues and 
other archeological details that are of 
significance for the study. Nine maps, most 
of them double-page, assist the reader 
in locating himself in space as the historical 
descriptions help him in finding his place 
in time. These maps and illustrations are 
a most valuable feature of the book. 
They are collected from a great many 
different sources; some come from the 
author’s own travels. If they alone com- 
prised the work it would be very much 
worth while, but actually they are, as it 
were, an extra feature in a work of great 
distinction. 
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The text gives brief but very helpful 
historical accounts of Iran, India, China, 
Japan, Arabia. These are connected with 
archeological discoveries, some of which 
are pictured and described in some detail. 
Then follow descriptions of the major 
religious developments, including lives of 
the great religious figures, such as Con- 
fucius, Mohammed, Lao-tze; accounts 
of the central teachings; the later develop- 
ments of each religion, leading up to the 
present. A very desirable feature is the 
use of many quotations, often from sources 
not readily available, from writings of men 
who lived during the periods being dis- 
cussed, which quotations throw much light 
upon the situations and occurrences. It 
is then clear that this single volume is, 
in a sense, an encyclopedia covering sev- 
eral fields; namely, world religions, arche- 
ology, world history, world art and archi- 
tecture. An excellent index of 35 pages is 
very helpful in locating particular names 
and places easily, and numerous footnotes 
provide the reader with extensive bibli- 
ography. 

In evaluating such a work one must 
recognize that this is a study intended not 
for specialists but for those desiring broad 
knowledge of the fields treated. It has the 
virtues and shortcomings of encyclopedic 
writing; i.e., it brings together vast quan- 
tities of material in a readily usable form, 
yet at the same time necessarily has to 
treat its material in very brief fashion. 
Within its bounds it is a monumental 
achievement of the first order, being un- 
rivaled by any other book in English. 
With its excellent type and- hundreds of 
remarkable illustrations it is also a mag- 
nificient volume. This reviewer found two 
very minor points to criticize. First, in view 
of the attention being given to the I Ching 
by C. G. Jung and his followers, it might 
have been desirable to give this classic 
more extended treatment. Second, it is 
incorrect to state that Sankara’s Vedanta is 


“an unqualified monism” (p. 171). It is 
a non-dualism, which is not the same thing 
by any means! 

This book is a truly great achievement, 
and forms a most valuable addition to 
the library of any student of religions. 

J. Catvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Primer on Roman Catholicism for Prot- 
estants. By Stanley I. Stuber. New 
York: Association Press, 1953. xii + 276 
pages. $2.50. 


This latest addition to the “primers” 
on Christian faith and practice fills a real 
gap in the elementary literature on Ca- 
tholicism in that it addresses itself syste- 
matically to questions non-Catholics often 
ask, and highlights the distinctive em- 
phases of the Roman Catholic position by 
contrasting these, point by point, with 
“the Protestant view.” Although Mr. Stu- 
ber makes no attempt to gloss over some 
of the points of sharpest difference, what 
he offers is no polemic against Catholicism. 
He makes an earnest and even-tempered 
effort to give an objective presentation of 
Roman Catholicism and, within the limits 
of his undertaking, he is successful. His 
presentation is documented throughout by 
reference to a wide variety of authoritative 
statements of Catholic doctrine. Since Ca- 
tholicism is a religion of authority, it is 
possible for a non-Catholic to give a fair 
account of it by quoting and otherwise 
citing official statements. When it comes 
to presenting the contrasting Protestant 
point of view, a difficulty arises. Who 
speaks for Protestants? Any statement of 
“the Protestant position’ must necessarily 
be a personal interpretation that may or 
may not be shared by a particular com- 
munity within Protestantism. The author 
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is fully aware of this difficulty; his solution 
is to give both classical and contemporary 
statements of Protestants formulas on 
which there is wide agreement. 


Mr. Stuber’s “primer” is divided into 
five parts. Part I sketches historical back- 
ground, including the Catholic view of 
the Protestant Reformation; Part II de- 
scribes how the Catholic church functions 
through its hierarchical organization; Part 
III deals with the beliefs of Catholics 
and Part IV with their practices; Part 
V outlines areas of conflict. This organiza- 
tion of the material is generally quite 
logical, but one wonders why the chap- 
ter on marriage and related topics is 
placed under “beliefs” and not under 
“practices.” Again, the account of Catholic 
beliefs, while an excellent summary of 
Catholic teachings, gives little or no at- 
tention to the way in which Catholics 
would defend these beliefs. An outline of 
the Catholic apologetic would have helped 
at this point. 


The chapter on “Roman Catholicism and 
Democracy” is perhaps the least satisfac- 
tory. While the question of the relation 
of church and state is handled very well, 
the author is content to state the view, 
going back to Aquinas, that the Catholic 
church is neutral with respect to forms 
of government. The suggestion is, of 
course, that the church is not opposed 
to democracy. This claim to political 
neutrality seems almost disingenuous when 
considered in the context of Leo XIII’s 
strictures on free speech and majority 
rule. What sort of democracy is it that 
denies free speech and in which “rulers” 
govern? But the author does not even 
mention The Christian Constitution of 
States (Immortali Dei) whose hard teach- 
ings have never been repudiated and 
which continue to be emphasized in Cath- 
olic textbooks on the principles of politics. 
Despite the few points at which Mr. 





Stuber’s work might have been better, 
it should, as a first book, prove useful to 
the general reader and as a reference book 
in college courses. If it gets the reading 
it deserves it should prove a valuable 
contribution toward interfaith understand- 
ing. 
Herman A. BRAUTIGAM 

Colgate University 


For the Sake of Heaven. By Martin Buber. 
Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. xvi 
+ 316 pages. $3.00. 


Martin Buber, of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, is regarded by many as 
the outstanding historical scholar and mys- 
tical theologian of contemporary Judaism. 
An important source of his life and thought 
is the Jewish sect called Hasidim (“the 
pious”) which flourished in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries in his native 
Poland. From records of this sect Buber 
compiled earlier volumes of Tales of the 
Hasidim. The present work, German title 
Gog und Magog, is a consecutive “chron- 
icle,” dealing with a special series of events 
which Buber (and his gifted translator) 
have treated with literary skill. Here too we 
find delightful anecdotes; their atmosphere 
of spontaneity, sometimes of gaiety and 
humor, may remind us of the Franciscan 
movement. 

There was the zealous disciple who took 
a vow of silence, giving all his time to 
study and prayer. The master said, “Young 
man, how is it that in the eternal world 
of truth I see no word that comes from 
you?” And the disciple who became hoarse 
because, as he said, he prayed so long 
before his reading desk. “He who prays 
before a reading desk will get hoarse. 
He who prays before the Living God 
does not get hoarse.” And the rabbi who 
laughed on his deathbed, and explained, 
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“I laugh toward God, because I have ac- 
cepted His world exactly as He made it.” 
But the main theme of the story is 
the growing rivalry of two schools around 
two fervent, prophetic leaders: “the Seer 
of Lublin” and “the Holy Yehudi.” The 
latter was younger, a devoted disciple 
of the former. Both had powers of psychic 
discernment and spiritual healing, and were 
popularly felt to be miracle-workers. A 
tragically bitter division arose when the 
Seer took to practicing the incantations 
and magical arts of the Cabala to influence 
the career of Napoleon. It was hoped 
that Napoleon might become the “Gog 
of Magog” of Ezekiel’s prophecy, and 
that his wars might lead to the Messianic 
restoration of Israel to Palestine. The 
Yehudi, however, insisted that only one 
thing in the world could bring on the 
Messianic Age, and that was the deep 
inner turning to God, the complete re- 
pentance, of a great many souls—to be 
worked for first of all within oneself. 


The relationship of both leaders to their 
womenfolk is a delicate psychological study 
in itself, and beautifully told. The themes 
of the increasing hybris of the Lublin 
group and its growing jealousy and mis- 
representation of the Yehudi and his group 
are interwoven throughout, leading to the 
surprising conclusion of the Yehudi’s will- 
ing sacrificial death. Thereafter, all the 
other leaders on both sides died within 
one year. This, says Buber, is attested as 
historical fact by exact dating. There was 
something about this conflict of spiritual 
powers that consumed their very lives. 


Whatever legendary heightening was 
given to the records, there is genuine drama 
here which may be both appealing and 
strange to a materialistic age like our own. 
But, as Buber remarks in his preface, it 
is not really so alien. The writing of it 
was brought to maturity in Jerusalem at 
the beginning of World War II, in “the 


atmosphere of telluric crisis, the dreadiul 
weighing of opposing forces, and the signs 
of a false Messianism on both sides.” The 
book is both delightful and profound, 
worthy of meditation and rereading. 

ERMINIE LANTERO 
New York City 


Poetry, Religion and the Spiritual Life. By 
George F. Thomas. Houston: The El- 
sevier Press, 1951. 113 pages. $2.00. 


Ever since he published his Spirit and Its 
Freedom we have been waiting for further 
word from Professor Thomas on the per- 
ennial problems of the spiritual life. Now, 
in the present little volume which con- 
stitutes the Rockwell Lectures delivered 
at Rice Institute, the Princeton philosopher 
and theologian rounds out his thinking on 
the philosophy of spirit. 

This is actually a continuation of the 
chief preoccupation of the author’s pro- 
fessional career—the attempt to articulate 
a “Christian Humanism” which combines 
the insights of the Christian faith and the 
other spiritual resources of Western civil- 
ization. Thus, at a time when there has 
been little interest in the philosophy of 
the spirit, he has pleaded for a renewal 
of the spiritual life and its values. He hopes 
to further that renewal by a clear state- 
ment of the nature and conditions of the 
spiritual life and the contributions of great 
poetry and mature religion to it. 

These lectures consist essentially of an 
essay in the careful definition of basic 
terms: spirit, spiritual life, religion, mature 
religion, imagination, poetry, myth, ar- 
tistic symbol. This procedure grows out 
of the author’s conviction that the neglect 
of the spiritual life is due largely to the 
fact that traditional conceptions of the 
spiritual life have been narrow and in- 
adequate. The first lecture, accordingly, is 
devoted to an analysis and evaluation of 
the major conceptions of the spiritual life 
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in Western thought—rational, aesthetic, 
moral and religious. The religious concep- 
tion is held to be more nearly adequate 
because it alone is not restricted to any 
one of man’s functions, capacities or values. 
Especially in Christian Humanism, re- 
ligion is expanded and enriched by the 
inclusion of the values of the intellect, 
artistic feeling and moral will. Thus it 
provides the firm and indispensable foun- 
dation for the healthy spiritual life. 

The second lecture is a development 
of the author’s belief in the importance 
of “imagination” as an organ of truth in 
apprehending levels of reality and value 
deeper than those revealed to an earth- 
bound science. Here Thomas discusses per- 
ceptively the nature, functions and con- 
tributions of poetic imagination, and argues 
persuasively that poetic metaphor and re- 
ligious myth are not to be rejected as sub- 
jective and arbitrary merely because they 
are not expressed in the language of science 
and philosophy. 

In the third lecture the author returns 
to a more extensive discussion of religion, 
especially what he calls “mature” religion 
in contrast to both hard-shell fundamental- 
ism and hard-headed rationalism. He deals 
at length with the “religious imagination,” 
its use of analogy, myth and symbol and 
its contributions to the spiritual life. Ma- 
ture religion keeps reason close to faith 
and lives in all the dimensions of reality. 

Thomas writes with both the careful 
discrimination of the trained philosopher 
and the clear winsome conviction of the 
committed religious person. The lectures 
maintain throughout a high level of care- 
ful scholarship, sustained argument and 
graceful phrasing. Read either as a per- 
sonal witness or as philosophical discourse 
(preferably as both simultaneously) this 
little book is a fine piece of writing. One 
would like to think that it heralds a re- 
newal of the spiritual life so devotedly 
desired by the author. One can at least 


say that in it the spiritual life receives 
a spirited and eloquent defense. 

PauL E. PFUETZE 
The University of Georgia 


Faith and Moral Authority. By Ben 
Kimpel. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. 186 pages. $2.75. 


Faith and Moral Authority is a brief 
but solidly reasoned presentation of its 
author’s theory of ethics. In it Mr. Kimpel 
sets out to seek for the warrant for a 
moral principle or ideal worthy to be 
respected as a consistent and adequate 
directive for life. A moral faith holds 
that there are such principles to be known 
by one serious enough to seek for them. 
And of course, one ought not leave his 
intelligence at home during the search. 

An instructive contrast is explored be- 
tween Socrates’ faith that it is possible 
to attain to trustworthy moral knowledge 
and that of the Sophists that there is no 
other norm for action than one’s own 
ability to get what he wants. The latter 
view is shown to rest on basic epistemo- 
logical assumptions which rest in turn on 
Democritean atomism. 

A similarly subjective view of ethics— 
the existentialist—founds its norm on the 
irrevocable decisions of the individual which 
result in “dependence on transcendence.” 
All these views are founded on exploration 
of experience rather than on principles 
known in experience but independent of 
it. Although the existentialists are right 
according to Kimpel in insisting on the 
uniqueness of moral experience, neverthe- 
less it is also quite possible that general 
moral directives offer guidance based on 
similarities in individuals and their moral 
situations. 

“Moral faith is the conviction that 
something can be done to improve a sit- 
uation, that intelligence can inform moral 
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decisions.” A good which can come into 
being for the benefit of human life should 
come into being. Such a “should” defines 
the area of moral responsibility. The moral 
man is he who acts on that intention which 
is most likely actually to achieve a greater 
good for human life. Kimpel’s book is a 
refreshing alternative to that faithless an- 
alysis of ethical propositions currently pass- 
ing for ethics. 
Ricwarp I. KNnupson 

Washington, D. C. 


What Is Religion? By Alban G. Widgery. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
xi + 330 pages. $5.00. 


The task which the author has assigned 
himself in this book is to answer in a 
philosophical manner the question, repeat- 
edly asked: What is religion? Although 
many other philosophers have written on 
religion in a philosophical manner, this 
book represents an attempt to make a 
somewhat different approach and to use 
a different method. It is more than a 
critical evaluation of doctrinal views found 
in the writings of the religious thinkers 
of the various religious faiths. Based upon 
the author’s comprehensive knowledge of 
these views and his close association with 
the leaders of the major living religions 
of the world, this book is rather a descrip- 
tion of what religion in general is than a 
critical evaluation of the expressed or im- 
plied views. 

Various religious faiths are examined 
with reference to such problems as the 
nature of religious knowledge; the nature, 
origin and destiny of man; the reality 
and nature of God; suffering and sin; re- 
demption and salvation; the nature and 
significance of religious practices; religious 
emotional attitudes and ideals. 

The conclusions which the author reach- 
es are stated in a series of theses in the 


final chapter on “The Meanings of Re- 
ligion.” From the standpoint of the pos- 
itive evidence of religion as it is experienced 
in various forms, personal theism is re- 
garded as the most adequate explanation 
of the facts. Throughout the book, the au- 
thor points out inadequacies in explanations 
given by absolute idealism, naturalism, 
humanism and others. 

There is in this book no display of 
erudition for its own sake, no resting 
on the authority of others and no criti- 
cism of views of specifically identified 
thinkers. In a simple and direct manner, 
the author presents his own personal con- 
clusions on the question “What is religion?” 

The appendix, which is a brief survey 
of the more important works in the phi- 
losophy of religion, adds considerably to 
the value of the book. 

FRANK CUNNINGHAM 
Morris Brown College 


God Hidden and Revealed. By John Dil- 
lenberger. Philadelphia: | Muhlenberg 
Press, 1953. 193 pages. $2.50. 


Regaining for Christianity the dimension 
of religious depth requires a renewed un- 
derstanding of the dialectical “distance” 
between those elements of concealment 
in God and those of disclosure. This com- 
pact volume examines the problem of the 
Deus absconditus as found particularly in 
Luther. The history of its understanding 
is then traced from Ritschl through Kat- 
tenbusch, Holl, Heim, the Seebergs, the 
Erlangers to Hirsch and Otto, Brunner 
and Barth. In this history there is apparent 
a gradual sharpening of the dialectic be- 
tween hiddenness and revealedness in God 
from its almost total absence in Ritschl 
to its almost complete identification in 
Barth. 

There seems to be a consensus that there 
are two kinds of hiddenness in God: one, 
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in God apart from the revelation in Christ; 
the other, precisely the hiddenness con- 
nected with Christ’s revelation of God. 
In the latter case only the eye of faith 
can penetrate to the divine love hidden 
behind the cross and everything opposite. 
In the other case of hiddenness God re- 
mains hidden even to the eye of faith. 
Hiddenness is not merely a function of 
human ignorance or spiritual blindness 
but belongs to the very nature of God. 
Man, according to Luther, is not to con- 
cern himself with the hidden God but 
only with the God veiled, yet revealed, 
in Christ. 

On the basis of the hiddenness of God 
one must ascribe to the Old Testament 
as well as to the history of religions 
a preparatory revelation. Only in Christ, 
however, do the meanings of these become 
at the same time affirmed and clarified. 

The role of the divine hiddenness in the 
theological enterprise is brought out in 
chapters on suffering as God’s wrath, the 
mystery of predestination in its relation 
to faith, transcendence and immanence, 
revelation and reason. 


In all, Dillenberger’s book is a difficult 
but rewarding introduction to a theologi- 
cal theme of pressing necessity for a right 
understanding of the nature of revelation— 
one which proceeds from within categories 
peculiarly adapted to handle its subject. 
Both Church and world need the appre- 
ciation of hiddenness if “revelation” is 
not to become a “flat” word. 


Ricwarp I, KNupson 
Washington, D. C. 


Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude. 
By W. A. Whitehouse. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. 147 pages. $3.75. 


Recently a veritable spate of books 
about the relationship of science and re- 





ligion has flowed from the presses, par- 
ticularly in England. Bavink, Heisenberg, 
Raven, Karl Heim, J. Baillie, Waddington, 
Owens—all testify to the rather sudden 
recrudescence of a problem that has lain 
dormant for some decades. And it is in- 
teresting that a considerable portion of 
the impetus resulting in this new evalu- 
ation of the mutual implications of these 
modern adversaries has come from the 
side of science. Men of the stature of Ed- 
dington and Heisenberg have clarified a 
muddy situation, defined the need, and 
thus opened a door for a frank discussion 
that might lead to better understanding. 


As a Cambridge mathematician and an 
Oxford theologian, Mr. Whitehouse seeks 
in this book to be an apologist for both 
parties. It is his conviction that one may 
consistently hold to a scientific attitude 
and at the same time be a believing Chris- 
tian. Moreover, in the field of religious 
conviction Mr. Whitehouse quite definitely 
takes his stand as a follower of Karl Barth. 
One might well feel that the dichotomy 
then between faith and reason, or between 
revelation and empiricism, or between the 
Christian tradition and the scientific Welt- 
anschauung would be extremely sharp and 
stubborn. Whatever reconciliation might 
come would be by the stiffest kind of 
opposition and the most rigorous demar- 
cation of fields and functions. 


One has the sense that in this respect 
the book has failed. The content of the 
Christian faith is not reduced; indeed, 
it is most uncompromisingly declared in 
its traditional forms. As for science, it 
is not so much asserted in terms of con- 
tent, as in attitude. This gives the dialectic 
a curious uneven gait, like a man with 
one long leg and a short one. Christianity 
takes a long step, and science is asked, 
“Why not? Surely you see this is per- 
fectly well attested! Essentially this is 
the same thing you do, although you do 
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not go so far!” It is thus that many tra- 
ditional doctrines, such as God the Fa- 
ther, Christ the Son, the Virgin Birth, 
Miracles, the Resurrection, are laid down 
by the “long leg” and then often reduced 
by qualifications so the “short leg” can 
follow. I fear this dialectic, as sincere 
as it may be in one man’s search for 
total integrity, will ill suffice to bring 
scientists into the fold of religion. 


The essential problem is scarcely stated. 
It is not so much the religious attitude 
against the scientific attitude, which the 
author states as the “thick content” of 
Christian theology over against the in- 
tellectual sincerity and attitude of science. 
These two are not evenly matched. What 
is needed is something more radical. The 
Christian tradition, in all its thickness, 
will have to be translated, not into scien- 
tific terms but into terms of such con- 
temporary experience and present dimen- 
sions of sensibility that the scientist can 
at least reach beyond his own realm, or 
even back into it, for what he may have 
missed and senses that he needs. This 
must not be a surrender of heights and 
depths of religious reality in order to make 
faith acceptable to science in scientific 
perspectives. But the reach must be mutual, 
and it must be real. Such a radical effort, 
for instance, has been made by Karl Heim 
in his recent Christian Faith and Natural 
Science. 


Mr. Whitehouse’s venture of a mutual 
apologetic for science and religion is un- 
dertaken out of a realization of the crisis 
existing in a church from which power 
has vanished, where the center of belief 
has moved from revelation to a scientific 
universe. This undoubtedly is the im- 
mediate ground of the battle to be fought. 
To reform the Church, on the one hand, 
and to evangelize science on the other 
is indeed a large order. We are grateful 
for all who labor in the struggle, and for 


the light they shed on our difficult pil- 
grimage. 

SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Andover Newton Theological School 


An Essay on Method. By C. Hillis Kaiser. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. vi + 163 pages. 
$3.25. 


The aim of this provocative book is 
to provide a “map” of the four funda- 
mental disciplines: science, art, philosophy 
and religion. This task defines the province 
of a discipline distinct from these funda- 
mental disciplines. This fifth discipline is 
what Dr. Kaiser calls “objective methodol- 
ogy,” as opposed to the “polemic methodol- 
ogy” associated with disciplinary imperial- 
ism and isolationism. “It is the business of 
methodology to determine the methods of 
the fundamental disciplines” and “to estab- 
lish the exact boundaries between our four 
fundamental disciplines—boundaries, more- 
over, which dare not overlap” (p. 14). To 
these five disciplines one other is added, 
namely, education, the end of which is de- 
fined as “the provision and evaluation of 
the means to self-perfection” (p. 152). Ob- 
jective methodology gives the theory of the 
coordination of the four basic disciplines, 
and education provides for the practice 
thereof; at least this would seem to be the 
relation of methodology and education. In 
this sense, the book is essentially an edu- 
cational philosophy. 

This scheme is developed clearly, con- 
cisely, and in many ways convincingly. 
The book is especially commendable for 
keeping the sense of its terms sharply 
before the reader. Dr. Kaiser has tried 
to use “a neutral language, that of or- 
dinary educated speech” (p. 5) and he 
is more successful in this regard than most 
philosophers. Even so, the layman will 
probably classify the “language” of the 
book with the philosophical “jargon” which 
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the author (along with nearly everyone 
else) blames for the cultural ineffective- 
ness of American philosophy (p. 4). 


The main substance of the book is 
devoted to a comparative analysis of the 
activities proper to art, science, philosophy 
and religion. The basic framework for 
characterizing the nature of each discipline 
might be called a disciplinary “square of 
opposition.” Penetrating insights and acute 
observation abound. This reviewer found 
the chapters on science and philosophy 
most convincing and rewarding. Readers 
of this Journat will be particularly stim- 
ulated by the treatment of religion. Al- 
though Dr. Kaiser states very forcefully 
a broad and persistent conception of re- 
ligion, this reviewer feels that his view 
is a partial and in some respects distorted 
analysis of religious value. 


There are some “paradoxical” features 
about the book. On one side is the “pas- 
sion for distinctions” (p. 139), reflected in 
the rigorous denial of any “overlapping” 
between the four fundamental disciplines; 
on the other, what is definitely a “passion 
for coordination,” reflected in the function 
of objective methodology and education. 
The tension here might be likened to the 
conflict between advocates of states’ rights 
and proponents of the power of the federal 
government. If the perspectives of each 
of the four fundamental disciplines is 
mutually exclusive, what is the warrant 
of a discipline whose perspective is totally 
inclusive of all other perspectives and 
determines the limits of all other per- 
spectives? In short, what is the criterion 
of objectivity of objective methodology? 
Put more technically, in value terms, the 
emphasis on the uniqueness of each basic 
value is so strong as to provide no ade- 
quate account of the coalescence of values, 
though the educational philosophy de- 
fended presupposes some basis for the 
latter. Also, the primary distinctions among 















the main disciplines is based on a ques- 
tionable (or at least ambiguous) treatment 
of the relation between intrinsic and in- 
strumental value. 

These critical remarks, however, qualify 
only slightly the praise Dr. Kaiser de- 
serves for his discriminating and con- 
structive confrontation of the problem of 
interdisciplinary anarchy and educational 
futility. 

Joun Hitman LaveEty 
Boston University 


Atoms, Men and God. By Paul E. Sabine. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
226 pages. $3.75. 


Just this summer in New York City a 
downpour of rain drowned a man on a 
rooftop. In the act of clearing away de- 
bris from a water spout, his arm was pinned 
down by the force of the released water, 
and the rising water of the continuing 
rain eventually covered his head. 

Mr. Sabine has written a book with 
the avowed purpose of clearing away the 
obstructions which cause the man of today 
to live in a “divided world of thought.” 
As a serious Christian and a_ research 
physicist he feels this bifurcation keenly, 
which is greatly to his credit. The result 
of his personal distress is this studied 
effort to effect for himself and people 
in his situation a “stereoscopic view.” He 
will look at the Christian religion from 
the standpoint of science and at science 
from the standpoint of religion. He will 
end with a single picture of the world 
in which nature and God are “two aspects 
of a single final reality” (p. 13). And then 
the “religious motivation of his scientific 
quest of truth” will become more ap- 
parent to the scientist (p. 28). 

What facilities would one need to bring 
a task like this to a successful conclusion? 
He would not so much need an intimate 
knowledge of science as a disciplined knowl- 
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edge of the philosophy of science. Further- 
more, he would not so much need a personal 
religious experience as a disciplined un- 
derstanding of the philosophy of his faith. 
A truly “stereoscopic view” would require 
that one keep his head somewhere above 
both science and religion where concil- 
iation could take place without inundation 
of the interests of either. But Mr. Sabine 
is primarily a research physicist and, by 
his own admission, would suffer “death 
by drowning” (p. 109) were he to engage 
in philosophical pursuits. And while he 
is unquestionably a devout Christian, his 
treatment of the Christian faith in this 
volume exposes his amateur status as a 
theologian. The result is that the flood of 
contemporary science appears to imprison 
the strong arm of his personal faith. Ninety 
per cent of the volume is straight delinea- 
tion of scientific data and the remaining 
ten per cent is a somewhat fatal wetting 
of his Christian head by the scientific 
downpour. 


But one should read this book. There 
are two good reasons. First, it is a splendid 
summary of important scientific informa- 
tion worked over and over until it is 
enjoyably comprehensible by the lay mind. 
Second, it is a moving example of the 
kind of intellectual problems the religious 
among the scientists are having. But 
while reading the book one should ask 
himself a series of questions that seem 
not to have occurred to Mr. Sabine as 
he wrote. What does it mean to say a 
scientist should be religious? How valid 
is it to insist that a religious man insinuate 
his faith into the operations of his labora- 
tory research? Will his scientific integrity 
be improved? But he is no scientist to 
begin with if he lacks intellectual integ- 
rity. Will his morals be improved? But 
is it really the lack of a rational faith 
that precipitates moral lapse in scientists? 
Are the religious problems of a scientist 


really a matter of finding a “rational 
foundation” for his faith? There is the 
other problem we all have of finding a 
faithful foundation for our total life. 
Are scientists different? And finally, is 
contemporary Christianity really obliged 
to cast itself in the mold of a contem- 
porary world view? To be sure, it is 
obliged to communicate to the man of 
today, which involves speaking his lan- 
guage and meeting his real needs. But has 
it been satisfactorily determined that the 
world view which a philosopher can glean 
from the science of our day really speaks 
to the depth dimension in the human spirit ? 
Cart MICHALSON 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Philosophy of Nature. By Jacques Mari- 
tain. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. x + 198 pages. $3.00. 


The right of philosophy to exist has 
been challenged in our day. There are 
many who insist that philosophy can do 
nothing that science cannot do better. At 
the same time, many philosophers are 
content to analyze words rather than to 
consider the classic problems of philosophy 
which they term “meaningless.” Jacques 
Maritain has challenged this trend in his 
persuasive and scholarly book which points 
out the need for philosophy as a means 
of understanding nature. 

Maritain points out that man searches 
naturally for that which he can compre- 
hend. But, in the sensible world, he finds 
only becoming and change. It was natural 
that man should conclude that the chang- 
ing world, discovered by his senses, is 
a world of deception, the maya of Hindu 
philosophy. Both Hinduism and Greek 
Platonism came to this conclusion and 
tried to build metaphysics, the study of 
being, in the realm of pure essences with- 
out aid from the sensory data. Only in 
this realm, believed these philosophies, 
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could true knowledge be found, because 
only here could one escape the deception 
of the senses. 


With Aristotle, Maritain asserts, there 
came a great development in the history 
of thought. Aristotle repudiated the idea 
that metaphysics could build upon the 
pure forms or essences. Instead philosophy 
must look within the world of things in 
order to find the intelligible order that 
metaphysics sought. This meant that it 
was possible to have a real knowledge of 
sensible nature, of change, motion and 
becoming. Aristotle thus founded the phi- 
losophy of nature. There was, however, 
one mistake in Aristotle which was con- 
tinued by his medieval followers. The phi- 
losophy of nature absorbed all the natural 
sciences, leaving no room for the special 
sciences. 


With the Galileo-Cartesian revolution 
in thought there came a reverse error; the 
philosophy of nature became absorbed 
into the natural sciences. At first it was 
believed that the natural sciences were 
a philosophy of nature. This was a mistake 
because the concern of the sciences with 
sensible reality is not to study it under 
its ontological aspect, but to decipher it 
rationally with the aid of mathematics. 
This resulted not in a philosophy of na- 
ture but in a mathematics of nature. This 
led inevitably to interpreting the mecha- 
nistic method of science as a philosophy 
of reality. In the nineteenth century, with 
the rise of positivism, the sciences realized 
that they were not philosophy but that 
their goal was simply to construct a tex- 
ture of mathematical relationships, deduc- 
tive in form, between observable and meas- 
urable phenomena. But in coming to this 
conclusion, modern man also concluded 
that there was no other knowledge of 
nature possible than that found in the 
sciences. There was no room left for a 
philosophy of nature. 





Maritain insists that there is a realm 
for the philosophy of nature which com- 
plements the sciences and for which Thom- 
istic philosophy lays the basis. Unlike 
metaphysics and like science the philosophy 
of nature remains within the realm of the 
sensory world. Its proper subject of study 
is mutable being. But whereas the sciences 
are content with describing the relations 
between phenomena, the philosophy of 
nature seeks to understand the nature of 
being as manifested in the sensory world. 
The scientist asks of a plant how it is 
to be classified; the philosopher of nature 
seeks to understand “What is a plant?” 

Maritain goes on to clarify the nature 
and field of the philosophy of nature by 
contrasting it with each of the main types 
of science and with metaphysics. This 
book does not give a philosophy of nature 
but rather demonstrates the need for such 
a philosophy. The author seems to have 
proven his case and should stimulate the 
reader to delve deeper into his works, 
particularly his Degrees of Knowledge, 
where he has developed a philosophy of 
nature. 

The book concludes with a chapter by 
Yves R. Simon entitled “Maritain’s Phi- 
losophy of the Sciences,” which is a val- 
uable introduction to this aspect of Mari- 
tain’s thought. 

Witt1AM HorpERN 
Swarthmore College 


Psychology and Alchemy. By C. G. Jung. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Bollingen 
Series, 1953. xxiii + 563 pages. $5.00. 


This very handsome book is the first 
to be published of a series of eighteen 
volumes of the “Collected Works of C. G. 
Jung.” It is to be expected that many 
readers will be puzzled, if not irritated, 
by such a detailed study of a subject too 
remote, surely, to have any practical 
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value today. But the serious seeker, con- 
cerned to explore the contributions psy- 
chology can make toward solving the 
problems of suffering humanity, will do 
well to look further into the matter. He 
will then discover, under the guidance of 
Dr. Jung’s astonishing erudition, that in 
the esoteric wisdom of the medieval al- 
chemists are to be found illuminating an- 
ticipations of the search for wholeness in 
which modern man, whether he knows 
it or not, is engaged. 


The three parts of this volume set this 
forth clearly. In Part I, “Introduction to 
the Religious and Psychological Problems 
of Alchemy,” Jung develops his views 
as to the relation between religion and 
psychology. These pages are among the 
most stimulating to be found anywhere 
in his writings. Part II, “Individual Dream 
Symbolism in Relation to Alchemy,” pro- 
vides the reader with examples drawn 
from Dr. Jung’s psychiatric practice, show- 
ing how dream symbols of today are 
related to, and illumined by, mythology, 
folklore and alchemical literature. This 
solid experiental basis is typical of Jung’s 
procedure. Finally, in Part III, “Religious 
Ideas in Alchemy,” which takes up the 
latter half of the book, we come to a 
searching study of the concepts of al- 
chemy and especially of its religious sym- 
bolism, e.g., in the last chapter, which 
deals with the symbol of the unicorn. 


All this may seem like “fiddling while 
Rome burns,” but Dr. Jung sees the trans- 
formation of individual man, which is the 
deeper aim of alchemy, as the only possible 
source of social salvation, and at this 
point he is at one with universal religious 
insights. 


The usefulness of this volume is en- 
hanced by an exhaustive index and bib- 
liography, and by 270 illustrations, most 
of them reproductions of rare original prints 


and manuscripts belonging to the author. 
Dora WILLSON 


Preaching on Controversial Issues. By Har- 
old A. Bosley. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 221 pages. $3.00. 


The author of this book of powerful 
sermons deserves to be ranked among the 
top ten contemporary American preachers 
and the top fifty of the Protestant pulpit 
of the English speaking world. Yes, he is 
that good! 

The nineteen sermons in this volume are 
more stirring than the steady beat of drums 
or the strident blast of bugles; moreover, 
the preaching herein is timed to our days 
and their weighty issues, as to the hour 
and the minute. 

There is nothing soft, flabby or merely 
literary in these sermons, yet, withal, fair- 
ness, justice and good will abound. No 
sensational generalities are here, although 
the facts are, and they are stated with 
logic and conviction. In the 221 pages of 
this book, a free man in a free pulpit 
speaks with prophetic fire and undimmed 
vision. 

It was my good fortune to hear the 
fifteenth sermon in this collection, pre- 
pared for and preached at the opening of 
the National Study Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life, Detroit, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1950. I presided over that ses- 
sion, held in Central Methodist Church, 
and introduced Dr. Bosley to his audience 
that memorable day. The Conference met 
in an atmosphere of hostility and suspicion. 
Copious supplies of literature defaming 
the National Council of Churches, which 
had called the meeting, were widely cir- 
culated. Undaunted, Dr. Bosley preached 
with what John Wesley called “soul lib- 
erty.” Nor did he equivocate or retreat 
from the thesis of his discourse, which 
was—and here I quote him: 
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“We are asked, by what right does the 
Church concern herself with the problem 
of industrialism? And we answer in the 
most uncompromising manner: By right 
of the plain fact, that the whole range 
of life belongs to God. Nothing human 
is alien to Him, nor can be to us.” 

Take a look at some of the subjects 
which Dr. Bosley handles without gloves: 
“Why Christian Churches Oppose Universal 

Military Training” 

“Should the United States Have an Am- 
bassador at the Vatican?” 

“Is Drinking a Religious Problem?” 

“An Obituary of Modern Civilization” 

“The Christian Witness for Peace” 

These are highly controversial themes, 
and Dr. Bosley deals with the issues at 
stake clearly, fairly and courageously. It 
is the kind of preaching that has through 
the centuries glorified the Church and the 
gospel of repentance. 

In the judgment of many, this is the 
most important sermonic volume off the 
press in a decade or more, and with this 
appraisal I heartily agree. 

Epcar DeWitt JoNEs 
Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 


Expository Preaching for Today. By An- 
drew W. Blackwood. New York: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 224 
pages. $3.00. 


Among preachers and professors of 
preaching the name Blackwood is a house- 
hold word. It is therefore of more than 
ordinary interest when another book bear- 
ing his name comes from the press. And 
when the book covers a field but sparsely 
represented in recent years, the interest 
may well be extraordinary. 

Such is the case with Andrew Black- 
wood’s Expository Preaching for Today, 
a book with a fresh approach to a phase 
of preaching that needs emphasis and re- 


study. Dr. Blackwood’s reputation as a 
pastor for seventeen years, and as a teach- 
er of homiletics for more than twenty- 
five years, and his familiarity with both 
rural and urban preaching needs are enough 
to recommend the book, but apart from 
these backgrounds, the book’s content 
stands for itself. 

Written at the request of many pastors, 
professors and divinity students, this vol- 
ume follows the case method. Dr. Black- 
wood illustrates the development of the 
expository sermon by means of specific 
Bible passages. It is his purpose to de- 
velop these passages, as his “Foreword” 
says, “only far enough to make the idea 
clear, and then to suggest a trail for some- 
one else to follow.” The approach is in- 
ductive. 

Expository Preaching for Today begins 
with clear definition of the type, shows 
the ways of successful expository preach- 
ers, and discusses objectives, before deal- 
ing with the selection of the Bible pas- 
sage, gathering sermonic materials and 
securing sermon unity. The chapter “The 
Varieties of Sermon Structure” is remark- 
ably rich; it presents nine structural 
frameworks with pertinent cases, each 
pregnant with suggestion for further de- 
velopment by the pastor or preacher-to-be. 

Other chapters, more general in nature, 
concern style, delivery and the effect upon 
the local pastor; and there is an especially 
happy one in which Dr. Blackwood states 
and answers eleven questions on current 
preaching values and methods that have 
come to his attention again and again. 
This chapter deals with preaching in its 
relationship to the Bible school, the church 
calendar, the needs of special days, etc. 
It is brimful of practical answers. 

The book has an extended list of re- 
lated readings, chapter by chapter, and 
an index of passages for preaching. This 
index has great merit in supplying sug- 
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gestions for development of dozens of 
scriptural passages. 

Dr. Blackwood believes that expository 
preaching blesses alike preacher and peo- 
ple—people, because it enables the preach- 
er to reach their deepest needs; and preach- 
er, because of the deep satisfactions that 
come to him in such preaching. His book 
is an earnest plea for more attention to 
expository preaching, but it not only points 
the way—it supplies a guide for the 
preacher’s journey. 

CHarLes E. WENIGER 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Sem- 
inary 


American Education and Religion: The 
Problem of Religion in the Schools. Ed- 
ited by F. Ernest Johnson. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 211 pages. 
$2.00. 


The problem of providing religious ed- 
ucation in schools under the state con- 
tinues to focus the concern of many edu- 
cators and religious leaders. The editor, 
F. Ernest Johnson, is one of the best 
informed and ablest of religious educators 
concerned with the matter. He insists 
that there is a serious problem in all 
general education that needs “to be faced 
and cannot be ignored.” He rightly be- 
lieves that the meaning of the vexing prob- 
lem of separation of church and state 
needs to be determined. His chapter stat- 
ing the problem of religion in weekday 
schools is one of the best in print. The 
crux of the problem is well stated in the 
words of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of West Virginia State 
Board of Education v. Barnette: “If there 
is any fixed star in our constitutional con- 
stellation, it is that no official, high or 
petty, can prescribe what shall be orthdox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion; or force its citizens to 


confess by word or act their faith therein.” 
The book allows competent representatives 
of varied points of view clearly to set forth 
their approaches and beliefs relative to 
this problem. Of the numerous books con- 
cerned with the question, this one excels in 
its sane, clear, adequate and wise manner 
of dealing with a problem so full of con- 
troversy. 
Epna M. BAXTER 

Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Rural Church Administration. By Rock- 
well C. Smith. New York: The Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 176 pages. 
$2.00. 


Every year over two thousand young 
men begin their ministry in a town and 
country church. Most of them have had 
only general theological education, con- 
sisting of what is usually called “basic 
courses.” They are like doctors graduating 
from a medical school without specializa- 
tion and then suddenly being called into 
surgery or gynecology. 

These young ministers want to serve 
their rural people well. I wish each one 
of them could have the help of Rockwell 
Smith’s new book, Rural Church Admin- 
istration. It is a small, compact volume. 
Some of us wish it were larger. It is in- 
terestingly written. Most young pastors 
will read it through without stopping. 
But they will refer to it time and again. 

In the first place, it will help us to 
understand our rural parish. It will help 
us as we make out our budget and con- 
duct the annual canvass. We will often 
refer to the chapters dealing with the 
sacraments, with pastoral calling, with 
our new emphasis upon personal coun- 
seling. 

The question is often heard, “How is 
the town and country parish different?” 
Smith’s book answers this question, often 
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raised by elderly city pastors who have 
been elevated to supervisory jobs in their 
denomination, or by professors in theo- 
logical seminaries who have spent years 
in their field but have seldom understood 
how much rural life has changed since 
they came to live on their seminary 
campuses. 

Rural church people in America are 
grateful to Dr. Smith for this new “how- 
to-do-it” book which deals with all phases 
of the work of the pastor of a town and 
country church. 

RateH A. FELTON 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Missions Under the Cross. Edited by Nor- 
man Goodall. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. Established for the International 
Missionary Council, 1953. 256 pages. 2s. 
6d. 


This book is a compilation of ten ma- 
jor addresses, statements and reports made 
at the International Missionary Council 
meetings held in Willingen, Germany, in 
July, 1952. It is divided into two parts. 
The former contains an introductory state- 
ment by the editor, followed by ten ad- 
dresses. These latter can be divided into 
two types: those which deal with political 
and racial tensions as experienced today, 
and those which relate the missionary 
message and obligation to the Scriptures. 
Part one ends with a vivid picture of 
the Church in the world today. 

Part two is a compilation of statements 
and reports as presented by major theme 
groups who represented a cross-section of 
the conference in respect to nationality, 
race, language and denominational affilia- 
tion. Special attention is given in this por- 
tion of the book to the problems of the 
missionary enterprise in interpretation and 
action and of the world Church and to 
general recommendations for the “Older 
and Younger Churches.” 





The underlying theme throughout the 
work is the missionary obligation of the 
Church. 

FLEMMIE P. KITTRELL 
University of Baroda 
Baroda, India 


The Church under Communism. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 79 pages. 
$2.75. 


Although the title page names no author, 
this book is the second report of the Com- 
mission on Communism appointed by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. The publisher doubtless desired to 
stress the message of the book rather than 
the manner of its compositicn. In this 
he is justified, for the only mark of Com- 
mission production is seen in the extremely 
compact nature of the work. 

As the title indicates, the larger part 
of this report is given over to a survey 
of the Church in Communist countries, 
including the Soviet Union, the eastern 
European nations and China. Concise de- 
scriptions of the individual countries reveal 
both local variations and the universal 
hostility of Communism to Christianity. 
The variations are largely produced by 
whether tactical considerations call for 
crushing restraint or use of the Church. 
Still, this report is sympathetic to the 
difficulties of Christian leaders and is aware 
of the power remaining in churches clipped 
of all functions save worship. (See es- 
pecially the report on the Church in Bul- 
garia in this regard, p. 43.) 

From its survey, the Commission points 
out lessons to be learned and a suggested 
course of action for the Church. It sees 
Communism as combining scientific pre- 
tense and secularist thought with a fa- 
natical atheistic religion that “has incarnated 
itself in a vast structure of power” (p. 56). 
Dealing with such a combination is not 
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easy, and the Church in the West is warned 
against complacency. 

Although the need for military defense 
is accepted and aid to underdeveloped 
areas is urged, greatest emphasis is placed 
on the need for spiritual strength. Con- 
sequently the special action urged upon 
the Church is adult Christian education. 
This seems like an anti-climax after the 
general air of urgency. Yet, as one thinks 
about it, there is hardly a better answer 
to the perils of Communism or the folly 
of mere anti-Communism. 

Catvin H. Reser, Jr. 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary 


Book Notes 


Johann Sebastian Bach as a Biblical In- 
terpreter. By William Scheide. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1952. 
40 pages. 75 cents. 


This pamphlet, one of a series issued by 
Princeton Theological Seminary, attests 
Bach’s biblical insight and power in musi- 


cal exegesis, especially of the Psalms and 
Gospels. “Insofar as the Bible is a pur- 
posive book, Bach is its ideal composer.” 
Has any other composer set so much of 
Scripture to such eloquent music? 

R. I. K. 


Kierkegaard and the Bible. An Index. By 
Paul S. Minear and Paul S. Marimoto. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1953. 34 pages. 75 cents. 


That S. K. will finally take his place 
as one of the great Bible expositors in 
the history of the Church is the prophecy 
of this pamphlet. How many-sided can 
a great genius be! S. K.’s attitude toward 
the Bible is best expressed in the following 
quote: “How then should one read God's 
Word? In the same way a lover reads a 
letter from his beloved.” A valuable index 
locates the scriptural texts dealt with in 
the corpus Kierkegaardianum from Genesis 
to Revelation. 

R. 1.-K& 
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